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Court«sy  of  The  Grmce  Loc 

HIS  EXCELLENCY,  SESoR  DON  EMILIANO  FIGrEROA-LARRAIN,  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  CHILE,  (1925-1931) 


As  a  result  of  the  n'signation  of  Don  Arturo  Alessaiulri,  the 
j  \  former  President  of  (’Idle,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
£  constitutional  changes  recently  effected,  the  heads  of  all 

the  responsible  political  parties  got  together  last  October 
to  agree  upon  a  candiilate  for  the  presidency — a  single  coalition 
candidate — who  would  re])resent  their  choice  in  the  elections  to  be 
held  shortly  thereafter.  After  careful  and  protracted  deliberation 
they  placed  in  nomination  that  distinguished  and  experienced 
statesman,  Don  Emiliano  Figueroa  Larrain. 

Meanwhile,  the  newer  and  perhaps  less  responsible  political 
elements  of  the  country  nominated  as  their  candidate  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  Dr.  Jose  S.  Salas,  a  well-known  army  surgeon.  In  the  brief 
but  active  campaign  which  ensued  on  the  part  of  both  candidates, 
Senor  Figueroa  Larrain  gave  and  received  convincing  evidence  that 
his  nomination  was  a  wise  action,  evidence  which  was  amply  con¬ 
firmed  October  24  in  the  returns  from  the  polls,  which  showed  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  his  favor.  Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history 
of  Chile  has  an  election  been  conducted  in  a  more  orderly  and  peace¬ 
ful  manner,  and  no  better  evidence  that  the  election  of  the  coalition 
candidate  represented  the  real  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people  could 
be  desired  than  the  majority  of  70  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  cast 
which  he  obtained.  As  stated  by  that  responsible  weekly  The  South 
Pacific  Mail: 

The  election  of  Senor  Figueroa  to  the  Presidency  has  Ijeen  hailed  with  satis¬ 
faction  and  relief  by  all  the  moderate  elements  in  the  country.  It  is  accepted 
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as  a  n'liiniiitoo  of  peace  and  good  order,  of  steady  development,  of  a  foreign  and 
domestic  i)olicy  based  upon  tlie  realization  of  facts  as  they  exist,  not  on  vague 
ideas  of  wliat  they  ought  to  1k'.  It  is  l)elieved  tliat  Don  Kmiliano  Figueroa  is 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  well-being  of  all  the  jHiople  of  this  country  de¬ 
pends  on  its  commercial  ])rosj)eritj’  and  that  every  factor  tending  to  lower  its 
jirestige  abroad  or  to  injure  its  international  trade  affects  directly  every  profitable 
activity,  to  the  prejudice  of  all  classes  and  most  of  all  the  workers. 

Tlie  j)ro"ram  ■\vliicli  President  Figueroa  has  set  for  himself  is  nota¬ 
ble  not  only  for  that  deep  sense  of  resj)onsil)ility,  ripe  judgment,  and 
high  ideals  of  service  whieh  have  distinguished  his  entire  political 
career,  hut  also  for  an  amplitude  of  views  and  a  clarity  of  vision  which 
augur  well  with  respect  to  national  progress  and  well-being,  both  mate¬ 
rial  and  cultural.  He  is  frankly  committed  in  advance  to  ])rompt 
legislation  toward  the  aderjimte  housing  of  the  ])eoplc  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  wonl;  the  protection  of  the  nation’s  mothers  and  children;  a 
wider  rliffusion  of  the  benefits  of  public  instruction;  a  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  scourges  of  alcoholism  and  tuberculosis,  and  in  favor 
of  public  health  in  general;  the  betterment  of  rural  workers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  cooperatives,  better  housing  and  school 
conditions,  with  increased  and  rational  facilities  for  recreation.  To 
cjuote  President  Figueroa;  ‘‘Without  contented  and  comfortabl}^ 
conditioned  workers,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  at  reasonable  cost  the 
abundant  production  so  greatly  needed  by  the  country.  This  lack  of 
incentive,  alone,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  labor  disturbance  including 
lo.ss  of  time  and  money.”  This  explains  the  emphasis  laid  upon 
the  iuhhI  of  establishing  adecpiate  agrarian  credit  and  cooperation. 

('ommenting  more  specifically  on  the  vital  importance  of  i)ublic 
education,  the  new  president  makes  the  following  significant  state¬ 
ments: 

.\11  our  national  problems  may  lx;  reduced  to  one — namely,  the  educational 
problem,  which  is  the  essential  basis  for  the  solution  of  all  the  others.  Democracy 
is  the  government  of  the  {HJople,  by  the  jjcople,  and  for  the  iieople,  but  that 
form  of  government  can  never  Ije  truly  efficacious  in  providing  for  the  common 
well-lx'ing  until  each  and  every  citizen  is  morally  and  intellectually  capable  of 
choosing  his  governors  and  representatives  with  wisdom  and  discretion  and  to 
shaije  the  action  of  those  who  direct  national  affairs  through  the  medium  of  that 
incomparable  force,  that  true  lever  of  .\rchimedcs:  Public  opinion. 

('hile  has  never  yet  attached  sufficient  importance  to  the  matter  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  masses.  It  is  not  too  late,  however,  to  mend  this  error,  and  the 
chief  preoccupation,  the  principal  concern  of  my  government,  will  lie  that  every 
citizen  of  Chile,  everj-  Chilean  family,  rich  or  poor,  shall  find  within  convenient 
reach  a  primary  school,  attractive  in  ap|)earance,  well  built,  and  etjuipjjed  with 
everything  nece.ssary  to  make  of  each  child  the  eonscientious,  patriotic  and 
efficient  citizen  of  the  future;  and,  close  iKsside  each  school,  a  public  library 
which  shall  lx;  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  popular  lecture  center  and  the  focal 
point  of  a  cultural  coo|X‘ration  which  shall  continue,  in  the  adult,  the  all  tiai  brief 
work  of  the  school. 
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Willi  rospoct  to  iiitoriDitioiml  relations  President  Fij'iieroa  expressed 
himself,  in  part,  as  follows: 

We  must,  in  tlie  first  place,  reach  a  solution  of  the  Tacna-Arica  matter.  We 
must  also  draw  more  closely  the  bonds  which  unite  us  with  our  sister  republics, 
not  merely  by  means  of  well-sounding  words  and  i)hrases,  but  by  treaties  in  the 
interests  of  friendship  and  coniinerce,  treaties  which  will  strengthen  and  insure 
l)eace  in  the  American  Continent  and  encourage  the  vigorous  and  harmonious 
develoi)ment  of  all  the  South  .\merican  democracies.  .  .  .  With  respect  to 

those  nations  to  which  we  arc  bound  by  historical  tradition  and  affection,  my 
(lovernment  will  continue  to  maintain  the  honorable  tradition  of  friendship  which 
so  long  has  distinguished  it. 

RKIEF  BIOORAIMIIC.VL  SKETCH  OF  PRESIDENT  FIGUEROA  LAUR.VIN 

'riu>  now  Prosidont  of  ('liilo,  who  assumed  his  high  oflioo  llooom- 
hof  2:i,  192,0,  was  horn  in  the  oity  of  Santiago  somewhere  in  the 
neighhorhood  of  IStit).  He  was  edueated  in  the  Instituto  Naeional, 
where  he  obtained  his  haehelor’s  degree,  and  the  University  of 
('Idle  where,  in  1S<S9,  he  obtained  with  the  highest  honors  his  degree 
in  law.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
governor  of  the  ‘Hntendeiieia  ”  or  District  of  Santiago.  Shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  revolution  of  1891  he  entered  Chilean  politics 
as  a  deput}'  for  Mellipilla,  retaining  his  ])lace  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  until  1910. 

In  1907  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  a  ])osition  to  which  he  was  elected  for  the  second  time  in  1910. 
About  this  time  occurred  the  death  of  President  Pedro  Montt  and, 
shortly  afterward,  that  of  the  Vice  President,  Elias  Fernandez 
Alhano.  As  the  dean  of  the  cabinet  ministers,  it  devolved  upon 
.Senior  Figueroa  Larrain  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  caused  by  assuming 
the  duties  of  the  (’hief  Magistracy  of  the  nation,  in  the  character  of 
Vice  President,  until  such  time  as  a  new  President  could  he  elected. 

.Shortly  after  delivering  the  government  to  the  newly  elected 
Dr.  Barros  Luco,  Sehor  Figueroa  Larrain  was  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  ('bile  in  Sjiain,  a  jxisition  which  he  filled  with 
marked  ability  and  distinction  until  1913,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  serve  in  the  same  cajiacity  in  Argentina.  Upon  his  return  to 
Chile  in  1920  he  was  appointed  to  the  important  office  of  curator 
in  the  registry  of  real  jiroperty,  which  he  continued  to  hold  until 
his  election  to  the  presidency. 

Throughout  his  public  career,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  his 
personality,  character,  and  the  rare  (pialities  of  trained  .scholar  and 
jurist  which  have  consistently  distinguished  him,  have  unfailingly 
won  for  Si'hor  Figueroa  Larrain  the  highest  eulogy  as,  also,  for 
the  country  he  has  .so  ably  and  loyally  serveil. 
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KAUKWKLL  TO  AMBASSADOR  MATHIKU 

HIS  EXCRLLEX(’Y  Sefior  doii  Beltran  Mathiou,  the  able 
Ambassador  of  ('bile  in  the  I’nitod  States  sinee  It) IS,  and 
dean  of  tbe  Latin  American  Diplomatic  Corps,  sailed  from 
Xew  York  on  Dee<‘mb(‘r  .‘lO.  102.'),  homeward  bound  to 
assume  tin*  ])ortfolio  of  fori'ifin  affairs  in  the  cabinet  of  President 
Fi<;ueroa  Larrain,  who  was  induet(‘d  into  ids  bij;b  office  on  December 
2:{  last. 

The  Ambassailor  of  Chile  and  Madame  Mathieii  have  won  for  them¬ 
selves  in  their  seven  yeais’  residence  in  Washington  a  warm  place 
in  the  friendshi|)  and  esteem  n<)t  only  of  their  <liplomatic  colleagues 
hut  of  the  mend)ers  ()f  Washington  society  in  general.  Elo<iuent  of 
the  widespnaid  regret  which  the  announcement  of  their  departure 
created  wen*  the  many  entertainments  in  their  honor,  among  which 
may  he  mentioned  the  luncheon  given  by  the  Ambassador  of  Belgium 
and  Baroness  de  ('artier,  and  that  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  director  general 
of  the  Pan  American  Uiuon,  and  dinners  at  which  the  hosts  were, 
respectiveh',  His  Excellency  Dr.  Rafael  II.  Elizahle,  Minister  of 
Ecuador  in  Chile,  now  on  special  mission  to  the  United  States;  His 
Exc(*llency  the  Minister  of  I’ruguay  and  Madame  Varela;  and  His 
Excellency  the  Am’nassador  of  Argentina  and  Madame  Pueyrredon. 

It  remained,  however,  for  Senor  Mathieu’s  colleagues  on  the  gov¬ 
erning  hoard  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  Latin 
American  Republics — to  give  a  culminating  demonstration  of  esteem 
and  affection  in  the  luncheon  given  by  them  in  honor  of  the  retiring 
ambassador  in  the  council  chamber  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
His  Excellenc}'  Senor  don  Juan  Riano  y  Gayangos,  ambassador  of 
Spain  and  Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  director 
general  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  Dr.  Esteban  Gil  Borges, 
assistant  director  of  that  Union,  were  guests  upon  this  occasion. 

The  honorable  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  and  president  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  well  expressed  the  sentiments  of  those  present  in  the  following 
.vords ; 

•Mk.  Ambassadok  and  Membkks  ok  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 

.\.MERICAN  r.MON: 

We  are  met  to-<lay  to  say  good-liy  to  our  good  friend,  tiie  distiiiguslied 
Ambassador  from  ('Idle  to  the  I'ldted  .States,  ami  I  know  that  I  express  what 

no 
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ms  EXCELLENCY  SENOK  DON  BELTRAN  MATUIEU 

Former  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Chile  to  the  United  States  who  recently 
retired  to  assume  the  offlce  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Chile 
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is  in  the  luind  and  heart  of  every  man  i)resent  wlien  I  say  we  regret  exeeedinuly 
his  departure.  But  he  is  g  )inK  t )  a  wider  field  wliere  his  abilities,  his  high 
character,  and  distinguished  earet*r  will  enable  him  to  exerei.se  a  greater  influence 
for  his  country  and  a  greater  influence  for  the  svilidarity  of  all  the  American 
States.  He  has  been  ambassador  to  the  United  States  for  seven  years  and 
during  that  time  he  has  rendered  invaluable  services  to  his  country,  to  the 
United  States,  and  to  all  of  the  .American  States.  He  has  been  able  to  interpret 
to  us  Chilean  ideals  and  asi)irations,  Chilean  culture,  her  economic  and  civic 
progre.ss  and  development.  He  has  also  been  able  to  interi)ret  to  Chile  the 
.same  views,  aspirations,  and  i)rineiples  of  the  I’nited  States.  I  might  say 
that  in  this  great  work  he  has  been  able  to  bring  nearer  together  all  .American 
States. 

Nothing  is  more  important  to  the  peace  and  the  ijrosjierity  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  than  intimate  knowledge  of  the  nations  with  each  other.  This 
knowledge  can  be  gained  through  our  embassies  and  legations,  through  per- 
.sonal  contact  between  our  citizens,  through  educational  facilities  offered  by  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  each  country  to  the  students  of  the  others,  and 
through  commercial  intercourse.  There  undoubtedly  have  been  at  times  mis¬ 
understandings,  and  there  will  be  in  the  future;  but  the  pathway  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  through  ac(iuaintance,  tolerance,  and  the  highest  respect  for  the  rights 
of  each  other. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  coticerned,  I  say  to  you  with  all  the  solemnity 
and  earnestness  po.ssible:  This  country  has  no  imperial  or  aggressive  designs;  it 
wishes  no  one’s  territory;  it  wishes  no  domination  of  any  other  country,  but 
simply  cooperation  on  the  high  plane  of  ecpiality — recognizing  the  si)irit  of 
nationality  of  every  one  of  our  countries.  t)ur  interests  are  bound  up  in  many 
ways  with  the  interests  of  all  the  great  Republics  stretching  from  here  to  the 
furthermost  end  of  this  great  continent.  Though  we  speak  in  the  main  dif¬ 
ferent  languages,  we  convey  the  same  ideals.  We  had  our  beginning  more 
than  a  century  ago  in  the  struggle  for  liberty  and  self-government.  We  have 
generally  the  same  views  of  government,  the  same  aspirations  for  governmental, 
economic,  and  cultural  development.  We  can  be  most  helpful  to  each  other 
if  we  can  keep  in  view  the.se  high  principles  of  national  a.spiration  and  be  ever 
tolerant,  highminded,  and  fair  in  our  national  dealings.  To  the.se  ideals  our 
friend  has  devoted  many  years  of  his  life,  and  he  is  now  launching  upon  a  broader 
field  where  we  have  every  hope  for  his  success  and  where  he  will  reap  the  rewards 
of  his  ability,  character,  and  influence. 

In  response  to  tlte  words  of  the  president  of  the  g{)verning  ])oard 
His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  ('Idle  spoke  as  follows; 

Mr.  Secrktaky  and  Fellow  Members  of  the  Governing  Board; 

It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  arise  to  give  you  individually  and  collectively 
the  a.ssurance  of  my  deep  and  heartfelt  appreciation  for  the  splendid,  although 
(inmerited,  tribute  with  which  the  Secretary  of  State  has  been  good  enough  to 
honor  me,  as  well  as  for  your  great  kindness  in  assembling  to  bid  me  farewell 
on  the  occasion  of  my  retirement  from  the  i>ost  which  I  have  occupied  for  more 
than  seven  years.  The.se  have  been  years  filled  with  momentous  events,  but 
I  can  al.so  say  that  they  have  been  amongst  the  ha])pie.st  and  most  gratifying 
of  my  career  because  they  have  enabled  me  to  form  close  ties  of  friendship  with 
you  and  at  the  same  time  to  collaborate  in  furthering  the  great  work  of  Pan 
.American  unity  and  coo|)cration. 

I  can  assure  you  that  nothing  but  a  deej)  sense  of  public  duty  could  have  induced 
me  to  relinquish  the  position  of  Chilean  Ambassador  at  Washington,  which 
has  been  to  me  a  constant  source  of  inspiration  and  gratification.  Here  at  the 
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I’an  American  I'nion  we  are'layinn  tlic  firm  foundations  of  an  international 
structure  wliich  ineiins  i)eace,  prosperity,  good  will,  and  mutual  lieli)fulness  to 
the  Republics  of  this  continent.  You  may  rest  a.ssured  that  I  shall  nev'cr  forget 
the  delightful  hours  spent  with  you  and  I  shall  always  be  i)roud  of  having  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  taking  jiart  in  furthering  the  great  work  of  this  Union  of  the 
American  Republics. 

I  hope  that  you  will  also  permit  me  to  express  a  deej)  sense  of  gratitude  for  the 
innumerable  courtesies  and  kindnes.ses  which  I  have  enjoyed  during  my  stay 
in  this  wonderland  of  the  .Americas.  I  have  learned  to  love  this  country  and  to 
admire  the  high  spirit  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  which  dominates  both  the  people 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  With  each  year  I  have  been  more 
and  more  impre.ssed  with  tlie  high  standards  of  international  action  which  domi¬ 
nates  the  policy  of  this  Government.  In  the  work  that  I  am  about  to  undertake 
I  shall  spare  no  effort  to  make  effective  the  .same  high  standards  of  fairness 
justice,  and  international  good  will  which  prevail  here. 

In  my  far-off  native  land  I  shall  constantly  look  back  upon  the  inspiring  associa¬ 
tions  which  I  have  enjoyed  at  Washington,  and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
again  to  exi)ress  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  to  all  my  colleagues  of  the  governing 
l)oard  the  deeiiest  .sen.se  of  appreciation  and  gratitude. 

Just  prior  to  sailing  from  New  York,  Ambassador  Matbieu  was 
the  guest  t)f  honor  of  tlio  Clule-Ameri(‘an  Association  at  a  luncheon 
given  in  the  Bankers’  ('lub  of  that  city  on  Ueeember  30,  on  which 
occasion  he  made  a  notable  address,  in  which  he  again  expressed  his 
regret  at  leaving  the  Ihiited  States  where  he  had  spent  so  many  happy 
years. 

One  of  his  last  oflicial  acts  before  leaving  \Vashingtt)n  was  a  visit 
to  Arlington,  where,  accompanied  by  Madame  Matbieu  and  the  naval 
and  military  attaches  of  the  embassy,  Lieut.  Commander  Luis  Munoz 
\'aldes  and  Major  Arturo  Espinosa,  he  laid  a  MTeath  upon  the  Tond) 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  A  guard  of  honor  received  the  distinguished 
Chilean  visitors  upon  their  arrival  at  the  National  Cemetery  to  pay 
this  tribute  of  remembrance  to  the  heroic  dead  of  a  sister  Kepublic. 

A  member  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  from 
November,  1918,  until  his  departure.  Ambassador  Matbieu  constantly 
manifested  an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  I'nion  and  in  the 
promotion  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  fonned,  rendering  valuable 
services  on  numerous  important  committees.  It  wiU  be  remembered 
that  to  Senor  Matbieu  first  fell  the  honor  of  being  elected  vice 
president  of  the  governing  board,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
of  the  organization  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion  approved  by  the 
Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States. 

On  extending  its  cordial  good  wishes  to  the  retiring  ambassador  in 
his  new  post  of  honor,  the  Bui.letin  takes  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  express  its  gi-atitude  for  its  share  in  the  kind  words  of  commenda- 
lion  of  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion  contained  in  the  gracious 
letter  addressed  by  his  Excellency  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  the 
director  general  t)f  the  Union. 
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II 

DKATH  OF  A  l)ISTlX(iriSlIFl)  BKAZITJAN  DIPLOMAT 
AND  STATESMAN 

MK.  DOMK'IO  DA  (lAMA.  (listiM»;uislu‘(l  diploiiiat  and 
illustrious  Brazilian  jurist,  who  f<»r  noarly  seven  yeai-s 
represent(‘d  Ids  country  in  the  Lnited  States  in  the 
capacity  of  anihassa<lor  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary, 
and  wliose  vttiee  for  over  half  a  century  was  consistently  and  tirelessly 
raised  in  defense  of  the  principles  and  ideals  of  Pan-Aiuerieanisiu, 
died  in  the  city  of  Bio  de  daiieiro  Noveniher  S,  1U25. 

At  the  session  of  the  "overnin};  hoard  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion 
held  on  Deceinher  2,  11)25,  of  which  hoard  Mr.  da  (iaina  was  a  very 
active  ineinher  durinj;  his  residence  in  Washington,  the  ])resident  of 
the  hoard,  Hon.  Frank  B.  Kelloj;",  Secretary  of  State  of  the  I'nited 
States,  informed  the  memhei’s  of  the  death  of  the  great  Brazilian 
statesman,  submitting  also  the  following  resolution  which  was  unani¬ 
mously  appnn'cd : 

Wticreas  tlio  govoniiiig  hoard  of  tlie  l*aii  .Viiiericaii  I'nioii  lias  been  informed 
of  the  lamentahle  death  of  the  honorable  Doinieio  <la  Gama,  former  ambassadtir 
of  Hrazil  in  the  I'nited  States  and  former  member  of  the  governing  board  of  the 
Pan  .Vmeriean  I'nion:  Now,  therefore,  Im*  it 

l{(■solr^•(^  to  evidence  the  expression  of  our  sentiment  of  sincere  regret  for  such 
ilejilorable  hai)|KMiing,  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  board,  manifesting 
the  high  estwm  in  which  the  board  held  the  very  valuable  services  rendered  by 
Doctor  da  Gama  to  the  cause  of  .American  solidarity;  .And  be  it 

Further  rcso/m/  that  the  sincere  condolence  of  the  board  be  extended  to  the 
Brazilian  Government  and  to  the  tx*reaved  widow,  Madame  da  Gama. 

Ifis  Exeelleney  Dr.  S.  Clurgel  do  Amaral,  the  Brazilian  ambassador, 
thereupon  made  the  following  observations; 

The  words  just  pronounced  by  the  honorable  president  of  this  board,  together 
with  the  resolution  submitted  and  adopted  by  the  governing  board,  have  moved 
me  deejily,  not  only  in  my  capacity  of  representative  of  my  country,  but  also  as 
a  citizen  of  Brazil  and  an  old  friend  of  .Ambassador  da  Gama.  He  was  a  very 
superior  man,  as  everyone  knows,  and  your  approval  of  the  resolution  bears 
witness  to  these  sentiments,  lie  was  endowed  with  great  gifts  and  his  attitude 
toward  i)eace  was  always  inspired  in  the  highest  ideals  of  national  polities.  His 
life  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  man  was  most  notable.  One  of  his  most  char¬ 
acteristic  traits  was  never  to  complain,  but  he  was  ever  willing  to  listen  to  the 
complaints  of  others  and  eager  to  aid  those  who  sought  his  help.  He  was  really 
an  exceptional  man,  and  I  am  deeply  moved  by  the  .sentiments  just  expressed  in 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  governing  board. 

In  the  death  of  D(»ctor  da  Gama,  Brazil  has  lost  a  most  brilliant 
statesman,  a  wise  ami  conscientious  counselor,  and  a  most  loyal  and 
devoted  citizen. 
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III 

NICW  VICK  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

IN  conformity  with  the  resolution  approved  by  the  fifth  Pan 
American  conference,  which  was  held  in  Santiago  de  Chile  in 
1023,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  «;overnin«'  hoard  of  tlie  Pan  American 
Cnion  to  elect  its  president  and  vice  president.  Since  the 
resolution  in  question  does  not  specify  either  the  date  of  such  election 
or  the  lenjjth  of  time  these  oflicers  shall  remain  in  power,  the  hoard 
under  date  of  February  7  approved  the  following  article,  which  is 
now  an  integral  part  of  the  regulations  of  the  hoard  named: 

The  president  and  vice  i)resident  of  the  governing  hoard  shall  he  eleeteil 
annually  in  the  regular  meeting  eorresjKuiding  to  Novemher.  Should  for  any 
reason  this  session  not  take  plaee,  the  ofFieers  of  the  preceding  year  shall  continue 
in  the  exercise  of  their  office  until  such  time  as  the  election  takes  place. 

In  the  interval  since  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  regulation  the 
odice  of  vice  president  has  been  filled  by  the  Ambassador  of  ('bile,  Sr. 
Beltran  Mathieu,  and  the  Minister  of  I’ruguay,  Dr.  Jacoho  Varela. 
A  thinl  member  to  he  thus  honored  is  his  excellency  the  Minister  of 
Guatemala,  Don  Francisco  Sanchez  Latour,  who  was  elected  by 
unanimous  vote  at  the  meeting  held  Novemher  4,  for  the  period  of 
192r)-2(). 

On  the  occasion  of  his  acceptance  of  the  oflice  Minister  Latour 
delivered  an  address  from  which  the  following  paragraphs  are  taken: 

.  .  .  Since  I  came  to  Washington,  at  the  end  of  October,  190S,  I  have  had 
great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  which  at  that  time  was 
known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the  .American  Republics,  and  occupied 
a  house  at  No.  2  .Jackson  Place.  What  a  difference  between  those  offices  ami 
this  beautifid  palace!  In  the  same  jiroportion  the  work  of  the  Union  and  its 
residts  for  the  furtherance  of  concord  and  fraternal  relations  between  the  21 
republics  of  the  .American  continent  have  increased  in  importance.  I  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  governing  board  in  1910  and  1911  and  again  in  1919  as  charge  d’affaires 
of  (jiiatemala,  and  now  I  have  been  a  member  for  three  years  as  minister.  So  yem 
may  well  understand  with  what  affection  I  have  observed  the  work  of  this  board 
for  many  years. 

We  all  know  the  ideals  of  this  institution:  Liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity, 
and  alK)ve  all,  resj^ect  for  the  rights  and  autonomy  of  each  one  of  the  twenty-one 
repid)lics  of  this  hemisphere.  Is  it  possible  to  have  loftier  ideals?  Fortunately 
we  not  only  have  the.se  ideals,  but  we  uphold  them. 

Knowing  very  well  my  unwort hiness  to  occupy  the  high  place  with  which 
you  have  honored  me,  I  can  only  promise  you  my  very  humble  but  sincere 
cooperation,  and  I  desire,  so  far  as  I  am  capable,  to  comply  with  my  duties 
as  vice  chairman;  and  in  this  I  believe  I  can  count  on  the  i)rudent  and  brilliant 
advice  of  our  chairman,  his  excellency  Mr.  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  State, 
a  man  of  the  widest  diplomatic  and  political  experience  and  to-tlay  one  of  tin* 
most  prominent  figures  in  the  official  life  not  only  of  this  great  countrv  but  of 
the  entire  world,  with  the  ready  and  forceful  aid  of  our  most  aide  and  enlightened 
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(lircclor  uciioral,  Doctor  Howe,  and  the  capatile  and  sympathetic  coojjeration  of 
Doctor  Borges,  our  assistant  director  and  secretary  of  the  governing  t)oard. 

Once  more  I  wish  to  express  to  yon  from  the  bottom  of  my  lieart  my  sincere 
gratitude  for  this  a))pointment. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Minister  Latour’s  address  the  honorable  Frank 
Kellofi",  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  president  of  the 
"overninj;  hoard,  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  nteinlx'rs  as  a  whole  to 
Minister  Varela  for  the  eminent  services  rendered  during  the  year, 
addin"  at  the  same  time  a  most  cordial  word  of  welcome  to  the  new 
incumhent. 


IT  IS  with  profound  regret  that  the  Bulletin  records  in  these 
|)a"es  the  death  of  Dr.  Pedro  (lonzalez,  former  Envoy  Extraor¬ 
dinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Nicaragua  to  the 
United  States,  which  occurred  in  this  ('apital,  December  19, 
after  an  illness,  in  which  neither  the  affectionate  care  of  his  devoted 
family  nor  the  skill  of  the  phjsician  availed  to  avert  a  fatal  termi¬ 
nation. 

It  is  barely  three  short  months  since  Doctor  Gonzalez  presented  his 
credentials  to  the  White  House,  as  stated  in  the  biographical  note 
which  ajipeared  in  the  Bulletin  issue  of  December,  192.'3.  But 
even  in  the  short  space  of  his  residence  in  Washington  and  in  spite 
of  his  exceedingly  delicate  state  of  health,  he  had  gained  the  sympathy 
and  affection  not  only  »»r  his  colleagues  in  the  di])lomatic  corps  hut 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  numerous  friends  and  accpiaintances 
outside  that  distinguished  body  who  now  mourn  the  passing  of  this 
eminent  statesman,  loyal  frieml  and  American  gentleman. 

In  the  death  of  Doctor  Gonzalez,  America  as  a  whole  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  loyal  and  assiduous  advocates  and  Nicaragua  one  of  her 
most  devoted  and  distinguished  sons. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  takes  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  associating  itself  with  the  Kepuhlic  of  Nicaragua  in  lament¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  her  loyal  and  devoted  son  as,  also,  to  present  its  most 
respectful  and  sincere  sympathy  to  each  member  of  the  bereaved 
family. 
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Heine  tells  us  that  as  a  child  he  liked  to  slip  away  into  the 
royal  gardens  of  Diisscldorf  and  read  aloud  from  “  Don 
Quixote,”  with  only  trees  and  birds  to  listen  to  him. 

•  There,  he  says,  he  experienced  his  first  emotional  reactions 
to  great  literature;  felt  the  first  callings  of  the  pen  to  written  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings. 

In  like  manner  may  some  humble  Mexican  Indian  he  inspired  to 
become  the  Heine  or  Shakespeare  of  his  nation.  For  as  Heine  read 
‘M)on  Quixote”  in  the  Walk  of  Sighs  in  Diisseldorf,  so  may  the 
Mexican  sit  in  the  shade  of  the  great  trees  of  Chapultepec  Park  and 
read  Cervantes’  masterpiece.  Not  only  is  the  place  provided  for 
him,  hut  the  hook  also.  It  is  there  on  the  tiled  shelves  of  the  Fuente 
del  Quijote  (Fountain  of  Quixote),  ready  for  him  to  read  when  he 
will. 

The  fountain  is  in  Chapultepec  Forest,  Mexico’s  beautiful  i)ark. 
It  stands  beneath  giant  ahuehuetes  that  were  old  in  Montezuma’s 
time.  Its  tiles  glisten  in  the  slants  of  sunlight  that  pierce  the  heavy 
foliage  and  hanging  festoons  of  gray  moss;  its  triekling  water  breaks 
a  silence  that  seems  to  have  emlured  since  the  day  the  Aztecs  ceased 
to  tread  the  sod  of  those  forests. 

Four  tiled  seats  surround  a  slender,  graceful  pedestal  and  a  well- 
wrought  basin  from  which  drips  the  water.  On  two  sides  are  small 
statues  of  Don  Quixote  and  of  Sancho  Panza,  facing  each  other— 
Sancho  astride  his  donkey  and  gazing  upward  at  one  of  the  giant 
trees  as  if  in  awe  of  this  exotic  setting;  Don  Quixote,  with  lance  and 
shield,  looking  sorrimdully  at  the  thread  of  water  that  gurgles  ami 
regurgitati's  in  a  shaft  of  moving  light. 

The  basis  of  the  statues  are  the  bookshelves,  where  repose  not 
only  copies  of  the  celebrated  work,  but  also  works  of  other  masters, 
so  that  persons  tleeing  the  madding  crowds  may  rest  and  refresh  their 
souls  with  poetry,  history,  fiction,  or  philosophy.  There,  side  by 
side,  are  Mirabeau,  Plutarch,  the  Scriptures,  Machiavelli,  Homer, 
Goethe,  Dante,  Euripides,  Stendhal,  Rousseau,  Plato  midst  of  that 
ancient  forest,  spirits  evoked  by  the  spirit  of  another  master. 

REFRESHMENT  FOR  THE  SOUL 

There  may  the  reader  steej)  his  soul  in  ancient  lore,  reading  to  the 
soft  murmur  of  the  water  as  did  the  Moors  of  old  in  their  castellated 
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patios;  or  soinotinu's  to  the  luuriniir  of  an  Indian  slowly  forinnlatiii}' 
intt)  sot  to  voce  jdirases  the  ])rinted  lines  of  a  hook.  There  one 
may  find  the  knowledge  of  all  the  ages,  if  this  be  his  wish,  for  an 
encyclopedia  also  has  its  place  on  the  shelves. 

Beside  this  fountain  one  may  read  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  of 
(’hapulte])cc  Park  when  it  was  a  forest  bordering  a  strange  city, 
Tenoctitlan,  with  Toltec  temples  and  Aztec  monuments,  set  down, 
it  would  seem,  in  the  midst  of  a  lake.  One  sits  and  reads  of  Cortes, 


AVENT  E  THROUGH  CIIAPULTEPEC  PARK,  MEXICO  CITY 

who  died  two  months  after  the  birth  of  Cervantes;  of  the  things 
that  were  happening  on  this  very  soil  while  Cervantes,  in  Seville, 
prepared  for  jinblication  his  monumental  work,  little  dreaming  that 
some  later  day,  in  far  forests  of  giant  oaks  and  cedax-s  inhabited  by 
‘‘barbarous  savages,”  he  would  serve  as  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
many  a  humble  Indian. 

The  fountains  of  blue  and  green  and  yellow  and  brown  Spanish 
histred  tiles  were  made  in  Triana,  the  gypsy  suburb  of  Seville,  in 
true  Talavera  style.  A  pictoral  summary  is  found  in  the  seats,  that 
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carry  a  series  of  180  majolica  tiles  depicting  scenes  from  “Don 
Quixote” — not  omitting  portraits  of  Dulcinea  and Rosinante.  The 
floor  is  of  monochrome  red  tiles  with  small  green  and  blue  decora¬ 
tions  interspersed.  The  basin  and  pedestal,  also  of  beautiful  work¬ 
manship  in  green  and  yellow  enamels,  offer  in  bas-relief  elaborate 
dragons. 

The  entire  fountain  is  a  replica  of  one  in  the  Maria  Luisa  Park  of 
Seville.  Sefior  Miguel  Alessio  Robels,  former  Mexican  ambassador 
to  Spain,  was  responsible  for  the  copying  of  this  work  of  art  and  for 
its  transplantation  to  Mexico  two  years  ago.  The  greater  part  of 
the  fountain  was  made  in  Spain,  but  some  of  the  tiles  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  Puebla,  the  Mexican  city  whose  tin-enameled  ware  is 
rivaling  the  art  that  Spain  learned  from  the  Moors  some  nine  cen¬ 
turies  ago. 

FOUNTAIN  OF  THE  BULLFROGS 

Seftor  Alessio  Robles,  a  great  Hispanist,  also  brought  from  Seville 
the  Fountain  of  the  Bullfrogs,  which  stands  at  the  entrance  to 
Chapultepec  Forest.  This  is  a  circular  basin  of  sparkling  tiles, 
with  eight  green  and  yellow  bullfrogs  squatting  on  the  rim  spouting 
graceful  streams  of  water  that  meet  in  the  center  of  the  basin  over  a 
ninth  stream  projected  from  the  beak  of  a  white  swan  on  the  back 
of  a  brown  turtle. 

In  the  tiled  floor  around  the  basin  of  the  Quixote  Fountain  are  the 
words  of  the  famous  first  line  of  the  book;  “En  un  lugar  de  La 
Mancha,  de  cuyo  nombre  no  quiere  acordarme,”  etc.,  and  a  message 
from  Seville  to  the  Mexican  city  in  which  the  former  prides  herself  on 
the  part  she  played  in  the  conception  of  the  masterpiece — expressing 
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iilso  the  hope  that  the  foimta’m  may  he  “a  moiuimeiit  erected  in  tw(t 
worlds  for  tlie  enlijilitenment  «*f  all  men.  " 

There  it  stands,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Philosophers'  and  Art¬ 
ists’  Walks  of  that  mafinilicent  h>rest  that  has  witnessed  the  transient 
struttings  of  monarchs  or  conquerors  of  at  least  four  nations — 
Aztec,  Spanish,  French,  and  American. 

Montezuma.  C'uahtemoc,  Cortes,  Iturhide,  Maximilian,  Diaz,  the 
catlets  who  fell  resisting  the  American  invasion,  Scott  and  Pillow 
Hushed  with  victory — all  are  gone;  and  the  giant  ahuehuetes  look 
down  silently  and  disdainfully  on  the  pettiness  of  man. 

An  em|)eror  struck  at  the  pristine  savageness  of  the  forest  and 
made  it  the  park  it  is  to-day.  Yet  as  one  treads  its  paths,  the  majesty 
of  those  ancient  trees  is  overwhelming,  and  one’s  soul  wells  u|)  with 
the  poet’s  ciy:  *■  This  is  the  forest  primeval!  ” 


OU  esteemed  friend  and  contrihutor,  Senhor  Alvaro  Paes, 
who  represented  the  State  of  Alagoas  in  the  recent  Forestry 
Congress,  which  met  in  Hio  de  daneiro,  September  1  to  5, 
1925,  submitted  two  motions,  both  of  which  were  unani¬ 
mously  adopted.  The  lirst  of  these  suggested  the  introduction  of 
special  provisions  in  the  organic  law  of  the  municipalities  to  protect 
our  woods  and  water  sources,  while  the  second  urged  the  adoption  in 
the  primary  schools  of  readei's  setting  forth  in  clear  and  simple  style 
the  subject  of  forestry,  the  cliinatolog}'  of  forest  regions,  the  rational 
exploitation  of  forests,  etc. 

In  support  of  these  motions  Senhor  Alvaro  Paes  tlelivered  the 
following  speech: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  tiavc  requc.sted  tlie  floor  in  order  to  explain  a  motion  which, 
in  my  opinion,  embo<lics  a  measure  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  success 
of  the  service  which  is  about  to  Ik*  established. 

During  the  discussions  at  which  I  was  present  in  the  committee  charged  with 
studying  the  various  bills  concerning  the  organization  and  regulation  of  forestry 
service,  I  did  not  hear  a  single  word  in  regard  to  the  part  which  the  municipalities 
will  be  called  upon  to  play  in  forest  con.servation  and  the  reforesting  of  lands 
devastated  through  the  greed  or  heedlessness  of  lumbermen. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  without  the  cooperation  of  the  municipalities  very 
little  can  be  done  for  the  conservation  of  the  forests  and  the  protection  of  the 

•  /'ffl.'ii  h'lrro-Ciirril,  Klo  ilc  Janeiro,  Supt.  17,  IMi'i. 
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\\ iilfr.“lu“(ls.  C'oiisoCjiK'iitly,  1  tako  tin*  liberty  <if  suggesting  tu  Yuur  Exeelleney 
and  to  iny  distinguished  eolleagnes  from  tlic  different  States  a  measure  whieli 
I  shall  shortly  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  to  yon. 

I  do  not  delude  my.self  into  the  supposition  that  the  average  llraxilian  mn- 
nieipality  is  in  a  ])osition  to  create  by  itself  a  local  forest  service,  with  nurseries 
and  the  .scientific  rese:arch  capable  of  bringing  about  the  reforestation  of  our 
devastated  lands. 

Hut  I  am  convinced  that  through  the  employmeiit  of  adecpiate  measures 
introduced  in  their  regulations  aiul  even  in  their  budget  laws,  the  municipalities 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  facilitate  the  task  of  organizing  the  national  forestry 
service  which  is  about  to  be  taken  uj)  by  the  I’nion  and  State  governments. 

A  mode.st  example  of  this  is  even  now  being  given  by  the  States  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Minas  (Jeraes.  As  a  matter  t>f  fact  in  the  organic  laws  of  the  munic¬ 
ipalities  of  tho.se  two  great  and  important  units  of  the  federation  we  find  i)ro- 
visitms,  with  regard  to  the  comiK'tence  of  the  resjx'ctive  mayors,  like  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Paragraph  n,  article  33,  of  I^aw  No.  1734  of  Noveml)er  14,  1921  (organizing 
the  municiijalities  of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro): 

“To  exercise  sujjervision  over  woods  and  forests,  regulate  the  cutting  of 
trees  and  the  ac(|uisition  and  conservation  of  the  water  sources,  (piarries,  clay 
Ix'ds,  and  sands  for  u.se  of  the  community  with  the  understanding  that  ixmiits 
will  not  be  issued  for  the  burning  of  fields,  unless  the  agent  has  seen  that  all 
the  necessary  clearings  have  Ixen  made  around  the  edges  of  such  fields  in  order 
to  avtjid  damage  to  neighboring  j)roiH‘rty.” 

Section  17  of  article  3S,  of  Law  No.  2  of  Sei)tember  14,  1891  (organic  law 
of  the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes): 

“  Holds  as  municii)al  service,  to  be  regulated  by  the  municipal  law,  the  con¬ 
servation  of  the  woods  and  the  planting  on  as  large  a  scale  as  jmssible  of 
forests  and  other  ])lants  contributing  to  the  conservation  of  the  watersheds.” 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  way  leading  to  the  measure  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  suggest  is  already  open;  and  that  the  municipalities  can  provide  the 
elements  t)f  a  fore.stry  service  such  as  we  are  seeking  to  create.  It  behooves  us, 
therefore,  to  turn  to  account  whatever  lies  within  their  possibilities. 

It  is  evident  that  the  mere  copy  of  the  jxovision  of  the  organic  laws  of  the 
municipalities  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Minas  Geraes  will  not  solve  the  problem  now 
facing  us.  The.se  ixovisions  are  merely  a  .starting  point,  a  demonstration  of  the 
juridic  capacity  of  the  municipalities  to  help  the  Union  and  the  States  in  the 
defense  of  their  forest  patrimony. 

I  think  it  advisable  to  a])|K>al  to  the  State  legislatures  to  introduce  in  the 
organic  laws  of  the  municipalities  a  special  article,  laying  down  sjxcific  recpiire- 
ments  with  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  forest  and  watersheds,  and  also  to 
the  reforesting  of  tho.se  areas  which  have  been  made  barren  by  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun. 

These  measures  mu.st  be  of  a  coercive  character  or,  as  the  honorable  deputy 
Mr.  .\ugu.sto  de  Lima  has  just  said,  they  must  l)e  both  mandatory  and  punitive. 
In  fact,  unless  the  owners  are  subject  to  a  differential  tax  and  fines  in  j)roiK)r- 
tion  to  the  regional  damage  caused  by  their  blind  destruction  of  the  woods, 
we  can  not  hojie  for  the  conservation  of  the  forests  still  remaining. 

On  the  other  hand,  without  favors  such  as  the  reduction  of  taxes,  and  without 
the  creation  of  encouragement  prizes,  the  rural  resident  can  not  lie  expected 
to  go  to  the  trouble  and  exixmse  of  planting  trees  the  ultimate  benefit  of  which 
he  is  unable  to  foresee. 
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Ni)\v,  to  achieve  these  results,  without  which  the  forestry  service  will  ever 
l)e  a  mutilated  agency,  it  apjK'ars  to  me  that  the  ideal  way  would  be  the  reform 
of  the  organic  laws  of  the  municipalities  of  all  the  States,  so  as  to  include  what¬ 
ever  for  the  common  good  the  exjM'rts  t»f  forestry  service  may  deem  advisable. 

When  this  shall  have  been  done  the  municipalities,  through  the  reorganization 
of  their  laws  and  the  inclusion  of  jiroiH'r  provisions  in  their  budgets,  will  be 
equipix'd  to  cooi)erate  with  power  and  etiiciency  in  the  urgent  work  of  the  res¬ 
toration  of  our  forest  wealth  and,  as  a  consecpience,  in  the  regulation  of  our 
rainfall  and  climate. 

In  explanation  of  the  seeond  motion,  Senhor  Paes  made  the 
following  interestinjr  and  pertinent  (d)servations; 

My  object  in  recpiesting  the  floor  again  is  to  explain  a  motion  proposing  mea.s- 
ures  which  I  deem  cai)able  of  aiding  greatly  the  projK'r  execution  of  the  for- 
e.stry  service. 

Up  to  the  pre.sent  we  have  dealt  with  the  organization  and  regulation  of  this 
service.  This  in  it.self  is  much  in  a  country  like  ours.  In  my  opinion,  however, 
it  is  not  enough.  The  scientific  and  administrative  organization  of  forest  .service 
repre.sents  only  the  skeleton,  or  if  you  like,  the  theoretical  part  of  what  we  have 
in  view. 

We  must  think  al.so  of  the  practical  part.  We  have  no  illusions  as  to  the 
difficulties  confronting  us.  The  Brazilian  mind  has  long  since  Ixjeome  imbued 
with  the  destructitm  of  our  forest  as  something  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things. 
One  i)art  of  our  country  devastates  its  woods  through  ignorance  or  heedlessness; 
another  jiart  from  selfishness  and  for  cold-blooded  profit.  It  would  l)c  unjust  not 
to  add  to  these  desert  makers  those  who  are  im|X'lled  by  explicable  needs. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  Brazil  is  a  country  iMH)r  in  fuel.  We  have  hard  coal, 
but  the  exploitation  of  it  has  not  yet  lx?en  placed  on  an  economical  footing.  We 
have  ix'troleum,  a  great  deal  of  ixdroleum,  but  the  truth  is  that  we  have  not  yet 
got  Ixjyond  the  stage  of  prospecting  and  .sounding.  Conseqviently,  with  regard 
to  home  production,  we  are  limited  to  vegetable  fuel,  and  this  at  a  time  when  our 
low  rate  of  exchange  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  coal  and  oil  from 
abroad. 

.And  so  we  are  comix'lled  to  fall  back  on  our  t)wn  rc.sources  and,  through  the 
blind  de.structiun  of  our  forests,  to  prepare  the  ruin  of  our  farming  intcre.sts  and 
industries  and  the  darkness  and  di.seomfort  of  our  cities,  as  is  the  ca.se  for  instance 
in  Suo  Paulo  and  Bahia,  where  public  and  private  illumination  is  doled  out  in 
rations. 

-A  few  private  eoneerns,  like  the  Companhia  Paulista,  were  not  too  late  in 
realizing  the  evil,  which  they  sought  to  remedy.  And  at  this  point  I  can  not  fail 
to  reiuler  a  tribute  of  high  reganl  to  the  technical  and  practical  capacity  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  Dr.  Navarro  de  .Andrade,  who  was  the  organizer  of  the 
fore.st  nursery  and  the  eucalyptus  plantations  of  that  company. 

But  such  in.stances  of  foresight  arc,  unfortunately,  very  rare.  The  majority,  the 
immense  majority  in  this  country  are  insensible  to  the  advantages  of  a  policy  the 
wisdom  of  which  mx'ds  no  demonstration. 

In  such  circumstances  what  we  must  do,  when  we  make  »ip  our  minds  to  Ixiar 
the  financial  sacrifices  needed  for  the  reorganization  of  the  forc.strj’  service,  is  to 
rise  against  that  deplorable  attitude  which  bids  fair  to  transform  Brazil  into 
another  Sahara.  How  to  do  this?  I  believe  we  should  begin  in  the  elementary 
school,  which  is  .still  the  most  important  of  Brazilian  problems. 
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From  the  clemeiitarj'  schools  come  our  men  of  science,  statesmen,  public  oHicers, 
farmers,  merchants,  industrials,  workmen,  foresters.  Consequently  it  is  in  the 
public  school  that  we  should  begin  the  study  of  forestry,  and  of  the  influence 
which  the  forest  exerts  on  the  rainfall,  on  the  climate,  and  even  on  the  health  of  our 
IKjople. 

Furthermore,  it  is  in  the  public  school  that  we  should  instill  in  the  mind  of  the 
future  lumbermen  that  the  forest  need  not  remain  untouched  in  t)rder  to  com- 
IHjnsate  the  inve.stment  of  its  owner,  for  the  intelligent  cutting  of  trees  followed  by 
an  etjually  intelligent  replanting  with  valuable  and  homogeneous  species  reiulers 
the  fore.st  richer  and  richer. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  elementary  school  can  not  teach  everything  that  we  ought 
to  know  in  the  matter  of  improving  our  forest  patrimony  and  conserving  the  few 
remaining  watersheds;  but  it  can  impart  the  cs.sential  ideas  which  in  the  course  of 
time  will  be  extended  and  improved. 

In  such  conditions  I  take  the  lilwrly  of  introducing  in  the  Hou.se  a  motion 
recommending  that  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  our  distingui.shed 
chairman,  ap|)roach  the  State  governments,  sugge.sting  the  advisability  of  the 
adoption  in  the  i)rimary  schools  of  readers  in  which  the  facts  of  forestrj',  the 
climate  of  fore.st  regions,  and  the  rational  exploitations  of  the  woods  shall  be 
explained  to  the  school  children  in  an  interesting  and  agreeable  manner. 

There  is  no  lack  of  authors  in  Brazil  who  arc  capable  of  writing  such  books  once 
they  are  actuated  1)3-  a  rea.sonable  inducement.  Messrs.  Monteiro  Lobato  and 
Viriato  Correa,  among  others,  are  finished  authors  in  the  art  of  being  understood 
1)3-  children. 

I  think  also  that  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  should  offer  a  more  important 
prize  for  the  licst  textbook  among  those  awarded  prizes  b3'  the  various  State 
governments. 

This  will  not  suffice  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  with  respect  to  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  our  woods  aud  the  reforestation  of  Brazil;  but  it  will  certainl3’  constitute 
the  liest  foundation  for  future  action  on  the  part  of  the  Forestry  Service. 

None  in  the  United  States  who  is  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  vital 
prohlein  of  the  timber  supply,  both  for  present  and  future  needs, 
can  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  resolutions  by  the  distinguished 
Brazilian  publicist  and  speaker,  Senhor  Alvaro  Paes,  transcribed 
above.  It  is  well  known  that  even  now  our  natix’c  timber  resources 
are  inadeiiuatc  to  meet  our  ever-increasing  demand,  and  that  the 
timber-consuming  interests  have  already  turned  their  eyes  toward 
Latin  America,  and  notably  to  Brazil,  as  a  source  of  supply  during  the 
years  to  come.  This  is  why  the  forestry  experts  of  the  United  States 
are  following  with  keen  interest  the  activities  of  the  various  Latin 
American  Federal  and  State  Clovernments  in  their  efforts  toward  the 
adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  stop  wasteful  extravagance  in 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  of  their  many  rich  natural 
resources,  measures  calculated  not  only  to  conserve  the  great  forests 
of  the  Latin  American  countries,  but  to  bring  about  a  wise  and 
increased  utilization  of  a  commodity  of  such  world-witle  importance. 


CAN  CONCRt^lSS  t)l''  JOUR- 
NALiSTS  *;  v 

WASHINGTON  D  C,  APRll.  7  TO  13,  192b 


THK  Pan  Amorican  Cnnjiross  of  J»>urnalists,  whicli  will  nua't 
at  Washiiifiton  from  April  7  t<»  T3,  1920,  was  provided  for 
1)V  resolution  of  the  Fifth  Pan  Aineriean  C'onfereiiee  at 
Santia<;(»,  ('hile,  in  192.‘3.  The  residution  adopted  at  that 
time  authorized  the  (roverninj;  Board  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion 
to  desijinate  the  date  and  city  in  the  Tnited  States  of  America  for 
the  holding  of  the  congress.  Pui’suant  to  the  duty  entrusted  to  it, 
the  (ioverning  Board  decided  that  the  congress  should  convene  at 
Washington,  the  precise  date  of  the  opening  sessi<»n  being  left  t(»  the 
determination  of  the  chairman  of  the  (Ioverning  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  I’nion,  the  Hon.  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States. 

The  congress  will  he  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  It  will  not,  however,  be  an  oflicial  congress  in  the  sense  that 
deh'gates  will  be  appointed  by  the  (lovernments,  membeivi  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  the  journalists  of  the  American  Bepublics 
being  invited  to  attend  the  congress  in  their  individual  capacity. 
In  providing  for  this  congress  it  was  the  intention  of  the  delegates 
to  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference  that  the  press  of  the  country 
in  which  the  meeting  is  to  take  place  shoidd  act  as  host,  and  in 
accordance  with  this  intention  the  journalists  of  the  Kepublics  of 
J..atin  America  during  their  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  the  congress 
will  be  the  guests  (d  the  journalists  of  the  United  States. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

The  delegates  to  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference,  aj)preciating 
the  important  part  played  ]>y  the  press  in  the  development  of  cl<»ser 
relations  between  the  American  republics,  believed  that  it  woidd  be 
liighly  desirable  to  j)rovide  for  a  meeting  of  the  journalists  of  the 
American  Continent  in  which  views  on  questions  of  common  interest 
might  be  exchanged  and  contacts  formed  that  would  be  mutually 
benelicial  in  spreading  the  principles  of  Pan  American  solidarity. 

The  congress  will  be  limited  to  a  consideration  of  tbe  problems 
confronting  the  newspaper  profession.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
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newspaper  profession  1ms  eertain  interests  peeiiliar  to  itself  and 
(lill’erinj;  inateriall>'  from  those  prohlems  which  confront  the  pericali- 
eal  |)ress,  it  was  thouj'ht  that  it  wonid  he  iinpt)ssil)le  to  formnlate 
a  projirain  that  would  advantageously  cover  (juestions  applicable  to 
both  the  daih’  and  the  periodical  press  at  the  same  conference. 

PROGRAM  OF  TIIK  CONGRESS 

'I'he  program  of  the  congress  was  approved  by  the  (loverning 
board  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion  at  the  session  held  Xovemher  4 
The  text  follows  herewith: 


I 

NKWSl’APKK  KTHICS 

Ttie  indaeiicc  of  journalisiii  on  international  rolation.s  anti  the  internal  affairs 
of  nations,  hearing  in  mind  the  neeessify  of  reetmeiling  the  lihertv  of  the  jtress 
with  the  liigliest  eonecption  of  the  ethics  of  Journalism. 

II 

THK  IMtKSS  AM)  I.\TKK\ATIONAL  KKI.ATION'.S 

Tlie  i)ress  a.s  a  medium  of  fostering  eloser  relations  between  the  American 
Republics. 

a.  Selection  of  news  .so  as  to  give  a  clearer  i)icture  of  the  national  life  of  the 
l)eoples  of  .\merica. 

h.  Increasing  tlie  space  devoted  to  economic  and  financial  development. 

c.  Increasing  space  devoted  to  cultural  and  artistic  j)rogrcss  on  the  American 
Coidinent. 

III 

UATHKUI.Nti  AND  DiSSEMI.NATION  OF  NEWS 

n.  The  cost  of  gathering  and  distributing  news. 

h.  'rransmi.ssion  of  news  by  cable,  by  wireless,  and  by  mail;  rates,  limitations, 
facilities,  etc.,  of  the.se  various  methods. 

IV 

AUVEItTISINi; 

t'onsideration  and  stiiily  of  (piestions  relating  to  newspaj)er  advertising.  The 
(list ribut ion,  interchange,  and  iidliience  of  advertising  on  journali.sm. 

NEWSPAl’Ell  OIKJANIZATIO.N 

The  organization  of  newspajK'rs  in  the  .Vmerican  Rei)id)lics. 

a.  Kstablishmetit  of  special  departments  of  newspai)ers,  such  a.s,  for  instance, 
a  section  devoted  to  suggestions  and  comment  which  the  general  public  may 
care  to  make. 

h.  The  use  of  illu.st  rat  ions  in  the  i)re.scntation  of  news. 
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c.  Special  activities  of  newspapers  (orf^anization  of  lectures,  social  welfare 
work,  legal  aiul  medical  services,  etc.). 

VI 

SCHOOLS  OK  JCiruXALISM 

The  education  and  i)reparation  of  journalists.  Kstahlislunent  of  schools  of 
journalism  tludr  organization  and  function. 

VII 

PKESS  .VSSOCIATIO.V 

The  organization  of  a  Pan  .American  Press  Association. 

STEAM.SHIP  FAKES 

Throufili  the  mediation  of  the  Pan  American  Union  the  various 
steamship  companies  operatin"  between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  have  agreed  to  offer  the  special  inducement  of  25  per  cent 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  fares  to  the  journalists  of  Latin  America  who 
plan  to  attend  this  congress. 

To  this  end  the  steamship  companies  have  requested  the  Pan 
American  Union  to  furnish  them  with  a  list  of  those  who  have 
accepted  the  invitation  to  attend  the  congress  in  order  that  they 
may  notify  their  agents  to  grant  the  discount  in  steamship  fare. 

SPECIAL  FEATLKES  OF  THE  COXOKESS 

In  addition  to  other  attractions  which  will  be  provided  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  Latin  American  deh*gates,  it  is  planned  to  con- 
«luct  them  on  a  tour  through  a  number  of  the  Eastern  States  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  they  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  visit 
some  of  the  most  historic  spots  and  place's  of  scenic  beauty  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia,  and  also  to  visit  the  industrial  and  commercial 
districts  not  only  of  these  States  but  also  those  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York. 

At  the  close  of  the  sessions  of  the  congress  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  tour  mentioned,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York.  As  this 
association  is  composed  of  the  publishers  of  the  principal  newspapers 
of  the  United  States,  in  coniurtion  with  its  meeting  an  exhibit  will 
be  lu'ld  of  the  latest  and  most  modern  mechanical  devices  in  the 
publication  of  newspapers.  An  opportunity  will  be  afforded  the 
delegates  to  the  Pan  American  Congress  of  Journalists  to  visit  the 
exhibition  in  (piestion,  as  also  to  inspect  some  of  the  larger  and  more 
important  newspaper  plants  in  the  cities  which  they  will  visit. 


By  MoISKS  I’OHLKTK  Tkoxcoso 

.{Ksinlunl  Sccrdari/  of  the  Minixlrii  of  lleolth,  Axsislancr,  Social  Welfare  am!  Lahor 
of  Chile,  noil  Crofexsor  of  Social  Eeooomiex,  Coirerxili/  of  Chile 

BKFOKIO  taking  up  my  suhjoct  I  closin',  us  a  uiiivorsity  pro¬ 
fessor,  to  express  the  growing  eagerness  of  the  eulturecl 
classes  of  Chile  to  strengthen  the  bonds  between  our 
national  life  and  that  of  the  mother  country.  We  wish 
that  the  glorious  tradition  of  heroic  effort  and  high  culture  which 
she  heciueathed  to  us  with  her  blood  and  which  has  made  of  the 
Spanish  American  nations  a  fruitful  nucleus  in  the  future  progrc'ss 
of  mankind  shall  not  he  interrupted  nor  cease  to  he  a  common  pos¬ 
session,  as  much  ours  as  heis.  For  if,  as  stated  by  Ferrero,  civ¬ 
ilization  follows  the  coui-se  of  the  sun,  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  Spanish  America  shall  attain  and  enjoy  her  hour  of  supreme 
greatness,  and  that  greatness  we  shall  wish  to  share  with  Spain,  to 
pay  hack  at  least  an  infinitesiimd  jnirt  of  all  she  gave  us  when  she 
brought  us  into  being. 

The  adoption  of  a  social  policy  in  Spanish  America  is  comparatively 
recent  and  presupposes  a  definite  socio-economic  problem  which  it 
is  advisable  to  discuss,  if  only  superficially. 

The  great  Anatole  France  says:  II  faiif  parler  des  t/randeii  choses 
de  Vhomme  et  de  fa  vie  nvec  line  entiere  aincerife.  A  cette  couditinu 
xndemeut  on  a  le  droit  de  parhr  an  pnbligne.”  (‘‘One  should  speak 
of  the  great  things  of  man  and  of  life  with  entire  sincerity.  Only  so 
has  one  the  right  to  address  the  public  on  such  subjects.”) 

Now  nearly  all  Spanish  American  sociol(*gists  are  agreed  that  the 
main  social  problem  in  Spanish  America  as  a  whole  is  the  land 
problem.  Thus,  the  Uruguayan  sociologist,  Navarro  Monzd,  says 
in  his  latest  book,  El  Problema  lieliffioxo  en  America:  “The  social 
and  political  problems  »)f  South  America  have  grown  out  of  the  a|)j)ro- 
priation  of  the  land  b}'  a  few,  who,  simultaneously,  have  monopolized 
the  g()vernment.” 

“  Latifundia,”  or  the  holtling  of  excessive  landed  estates  by  one 
|)(‘i-s(»n,  is  very  common  in  Sj)anish  America,  many  estates  extending 
from  river  to  river,  from  mountain  to  mountain,  over  vast  areas. 

■  Ahslnict  of  on  aililross  dolivorofl  iK'foro  tlio  Madrid  (Sitain)  Acailciiiy  of  l.aw  and  Jurispriidoinr 
^Academia  de  Derecho  y  Jurisprudencia),  July  10,  1920. 
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Oftentimes  they  are  poorly  and  but  partially  eultivated  by  under- 
])aid  workers,  while  their  absentee  owners  spend  the  returns  in  the 
^reat  eities  either  of  their  own  eountries  or  of  Europe. 

In  Argentina  there  are  estates  of  as  much  as  300,000,  .■)00,000,  and 
even  1,250,000  acres.  In  1924  there  were  in  ('bile  92,903  aj^ri- 
eultural  properties  of  which  only  540  exceeded  5,000  hectares 
(12,355  acres),  and  1,7S2  which  ranged  between  1,000  and  5,000 
hectares  (2,470  and  12,355  acres). 

This  system  of  land  distribution  has  created  an  exclusive  and 
wealthy  governing  class,  which  holds  practically  all  the  power,  and 
a  poverty-stricken  class  which  until  recently  was  greatly  neglected. 
As  a  result  of  that  situation,  the  Spanish-American  eountries  in 
g(*neral  have  lived  under  a  pseudo-demoeraey,  which  is  redeeted  in 
their  respective  parliamentary  systems. 

Fortunately,  however,  a  numher  of  these  governments  have  at 
last  realized  the  real  social  function  of  land.  In  ('bile,  for  instance, 
we  have  a  progressive  tax  on  incomes  and  uncultivated  land.  This 
has  caused  the  numher  of  piatrly  cultivated  or  half-negleeted  estates 
to  gradually  diminish,  the  reduction  amounting  to  50  per  cent  in 
h‘ss  than  a  score  of  years. 

Another  serious  (juestion  closely  related  to  the  social  problem  is 
that  of  public  education.  The  spirit  of  social  eooperati(»n  and 
solidarity,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  true  demoeraey  and  economic 
progress,  can  <tevelop  only  among  peoples  sidlieiently  eidtured  to 
grasp,  to  some  degrei'  at  h'ast,  the  problem  of  life  as  a  whole.  'Po 
this  end  the  Spanish-Anieriean  nations  at  various  epochs  in  their 
evolution  have  enacted  laws  pntviding  for  eompidsory  elementary 
instruction,  the  estahlishinent  of  schools  and  the  preparation  of 
teachers  capable  of  litting  the  rising  generati(»n  to  cope  with  the 
actual  soeio-eeonomie  conditions  in  which  they  find  themselves. 
In  ('bile  a  law  was  passed  in  1920  making  compulsory  all  free  lay 
instruction,  a  law  that  was  elo(|uently  supported  in  ('ongress  by 
Doctor  Alessandri,  shortly  thereafter  to  become  President  of  the 
Kepuhlic.*  According  to  1910  statistics,  we  had  then  in  ('bile  2.5()(1 
primary  schools,  attended  by  25S,S75  pupils.  In  1920  there  were  in 
operation  3,148  such  schools,  with  335,047  pupils,  costing  the  (lovern- 
inent  18,955,1 90  ('hilean  pesos  a  year.  In  1921  there  were  3,299  schools, 
with  370,930  pupils,  and  in  1924,  4,272  schools,  with  over  500,000 
])upils.  That  is,  the  numher  (»f  schools  and  pupils  was  doubled  in  a 
little  more  than  10  yeai*s.  Moreover,  absolute  illiteracy,  which  in 
Chile  was  40  per  cent  in  1910,  had  declined  to  27.0  per  cent  in  1924, 
and  this  latter  percentage  consisted  almost  entirely  of  persons 
h(*vond  the  primary  school  age. 

•  The  aetuiil  I’tesidont,  to-day,  is  Kniiliano  Figueroa  Larraln,  who  assuineil  oiTiee  lX>eeiiiber  lit,  isi'i. 
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It  will  be  well  to  emphasize  here  a  fundamental  fact  tendin" 
to  the  democratization  of  the  school,  namely,  that  in  the  hi"h  schools, 
th(‘  three-year  preparatory  courses,  formerly  taken  mainly  by  the 
children  of  wealthy  ])arents,  have  been  abolished.  This  year  all 
pupils  re(|uirin"  ])rimary  education  have  received  it  in  the  ])rimary 
schools  without  discrimination  as  to  class,  thus  eliminating  all  social 
distinction  and  j;reatly  enhancinj;  the  spirit  of  democracy,  while 
the  door  of  o])])ortunity  was  opened  to  the  children  of  the  ))oor  who 
were  jiermitted  to  enter  hi<;h  schools  and  universities  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  children  of  the  rich.  I  would  call  attention,  in  passinfi, 
to  the  fact  that  in  t'hile  secondary  and  college  education  leadin'^  to 
tlie  li.  A.  decree,  as  well  as  primary,  is  absolutely  free. 

In  llEJO  there  were  in  ('Idle  02  hi"h  schools,  called  liceos,  with 
11,003  pupils,  and  in  1024  there  were  103  with  over  13,000  |)upils. 
The  educational  system  is  completed  by  three  universities,  with  5,000 
students,  and  three  lar<;e  industrial  schools  for  vocational  traininj;. 

Th(‘  social  jiroblem  in  the  Sj)anish  American  countries  has  been 
airiiravated  by  the  weakenin*;  of  the  race  caused  bv  unfavorabh' 
health  conditions,  which  in  some  cases  reached  "rave  ^iroportions, 
for  no  "reat  nation  can  be  evt>lv(*d  from  a  physiologically  defective 
people.  Brazil,  which  suffered  from  wides])read  endemic  diseases, 
which  at  times  decimated  the  ])opulation,  inaugurated  in  1912  an 
intensive  ])olicy  of  public  health  and  social  hygiene  betterment  which, 
thanks  to  the  energy  of  those  eminent  ])hysicians.  Doctors  Chajjas 
and  Da  ('unha,  succeeded  in  establishiii"  a  nation-wide  system  of 
sanitation  which  within  a  very  few  years  reduced  the  death  rate  to  19 
per  thousand  in  Kio  <le  Janeiro  — a  remarkable  triumph  of  science 
and  organization.  So,  too,  some  years  ago,  Argentina  organized 
its  now  e.xtensive  ])ublic-health  service  which  has  already  reduced 
the  death  rate  in  Buenos  Aires  to  10  per  thousand.  In  1920  Chile 
created  a  general  sanitary  bureau  (Direccion  General  de  Sanidad), 
and  in  1924  founded  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health,  Social  Welfare 
and  Labor,  at  the  heads  of  which  two  distinguished  men.  Doctors 
Del  Kfo  and  Salas,  have  served.  It  has  also  reorganized  its  sanitary 
hoard,  engaging  Dr.  John  1).  I^ong,  a  prominent  American  health 
expert,  as  technical  adviser.  On  February  27,  192"),  a  law  was  en¬ 
acted,  known  as  the  “law  for  the  ])rotection  of  the  race.”  which  re- 
<piires  a  clean  bill  of  health  from  those  about  to  marry,  and  under 
which  hospitals,  special  clinics  and  the  extensive  service  of  social 
prophylaxis  have  been  newly  organized.  With  this  work  of  jiublic 
health  there  has  n^cently  been  founded  a  line  mo<lern  school  for  the 
training  of  women  social  workers  and  those  intrusted  with  the  task 
of  carr^'ing  to  the  home  of  tin*  working  classes  the  message  of  health 
and  that  social  instruction  in  the  curing  or  mitigating  of  physical  dis¬ 
tress  which  is  the  basis  of  moral  betterment.  Chile  has  also  a  League 
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for  tho  Presorvation  of  tlic  Race,  aiul  a  vSt)cial  Ilyj^ienc  I^'a^uo,  both 
of  which  carry  on  extensive  educational  work. 

Another  important  Spanish-American  (piestion  which  has  jjreatly 
inlluenced  our  social  policy  is  the  child-welfare  problem.  l)urin<; 
the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  widespread  movement  in  the 
Spanish-American  countries  for  the  protection  of  children.  At  first 
flirou<;h  private  initiative  and,  later,  throu<;h  ollicial  action,  a  number 
of  far-reacbin<j:  measures  have  been  adopted  for  the  practical  applica- 
li«»n  of  eujienics,  the  science  that  deals  with  the  preservation  and 
the  improvement  t)f  the  race. 

In  Buenos  Aires  and  other  Ai-fjentine  cities  popular  elubs  for 
mothei’s  have  been  formed,  and  ('hildren's  Week  is  more  and  more 
{lenerally  observed  each  year.  Brazil  has  established  a  ('hild  Wel¬ 
fare  Museum  and  celebrates  the  12th  of  October  as  the  national  day 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  child.  Ar<;entina.  Ecuador,  I'ru^uay, 
Peru,  ('olombia,  Mexico,  ('uba.  and  Parajiuay  have  associations  for 
the  |)rotection  and  welfare  of  children.  Some  years  a<;o  ('Idle  founded 
its  Patronato  de  la  lufaucui,  which  daily  provides  in  11  child 
health  centers,  known  locally  as  j;otas  de  leche,  milk  and  other  food 
to  undernourished  children  under  three  yeai^s  of  a"e,  as  also  special 
care  to  nee«ly  mothers  durinj;  the  prenatal  and  postnatal  periods. 
('Idle  has  also  establishetl  larjre  day  nurseries  in  the  principal  towns, 
scientifically  e<pdpped,  for  children  under  8  years.  In  October, 
lt)24,  it  opened  its  ('hild  Health  Museum,  founded  by  Dr.  ('ora 
Mayer,  to  which  jjifts  were  made  by  nearly  all  the  countries  in  the 
worhl. 

('hild  protection  in  America  is  based  on  the  uniform  principles 
set  forth  in  the  various  I’an  American  ('hild  Welfare  ('undresses,  the 
fifth  of  which  was  held  in  1924  at  Santia«;o,  ('Idle,  and  which  was 
attended  by  physicians,  educators,  and  sociologists  from  a  majority 
of  the  American  Republics. 

1  shall  now  refer  to  that  highly  important  and  most  interesting 
social  question,  the  labor  problem.  This  problem  develoju'd  much 
later  in  Latin  America  than  in  the  older  Euro|)ean  countries,  a  fact 
which  explains  why  effective  oflicial  action  toward  the  protection  of 
workers  has  been  taken  only  within  (piite  recent  years.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  action  has  been  considerably  influenced  by  the  theories  of 
the  classic  individualistic  school,  the  divulgation  of  which  through¬ 
out  Latin  America  led  to  the  umpiestioned  acceptance,  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  of  economic  individualism  on  the  part  of  enlightened 
public  opinion,  the  ruling  chisses  included.  But  the  principal  cause 
of  the  long  delay  in  legislating  for  the  protectitui  of  labor  must  be 
sought  in  the  peculiar  conditions  which  have  obtained  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  and  economic  development  of  the  Latin  American  peoples.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  large  industries  possesseil  of  enormous 
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capital,  ])owerful  and  up-to-date  macliinerv  and  the  corresponding 
armies  of  workers,  are  all  of  very  recent  growth  in  Latin  America 
where,  even  now,  they  exist  only  in  a  few  countries — chiefly  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  (’uha,  Mexico,  and  Cruguay. 

The  expansion  and  intensification  of  industry  in  Chile,  to  speak 
again  of  my  own  country,  are  duo  to  many  factors  which  have  com- 
hined  to  make  that  country  an  essentially  industrial  nation.  Among 
them  may  he  mentioned  its  propitious  physical  environment;  a 
strong  and  homogeneous  race,  perhaps  the  most  vigorous  American 
offshoot  of  the  oltl  Spanish  stock;  and,  finally,  the  immense  natural 
resources  of  our  territory,  such  as  water  power,  iron,  copper,  coal, 
and  other  raw  materials  which  are  the  chief  essentials  in  present- 
day  industry. 

Moreover,  there  has  developed  in  Latin  .Vmerica,  simultaneously 
with  industrialism,  a  radical  change  in  public  opinion  with  respect  to 
labor  matters  and  the  social  j)olicy  of  the  (lovernment,  a  change 
which  begins  to  he  reflected  in  the  actual  conditions  and  real  needs 
of  the  nation  and  which  has  given  rise  to  the,  to  us,  new  science  of 
social  economics.  These  new  ideas  have  been  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  new  standards  and  conceptions  which  became  prevalent  after  the 
World  War  and  the  application  of  which  implies  a  development  of  the 
worker’s  life  more  in  accord  with  the  dictates  of  justice  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  human  cooperation  and  solidarity. 

Latin  America,  like  the  world  as  a  whole,  is  passing  through  a 
period  of  economic  readjustment  bjised  on  new  stamlards  and  on  a 
new  code  which  recognizes  the  rights  and  just  claims  of  labor,  a 
|)eriod  initiated  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  in  which  one  section  is 
perhaps  more  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  worker  than  any  other 
in  that  treaty.  It  is  that  section  which,  creating  the  International 
Bureau  of  Labor  and  providing  for  annual  conferences,  to-day  largely 
prompts  and  guides  the  social  policy  of  the  great  Latin  American 
nations. 

There  are  in  Latin  America  five  countries  that  stand  out  in  bold 
relief  because  of  their  advanced  social  legislation:  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  Mexico,  and  Chile.  Before  dealing  in  detail  with  Chile  I 
shall  outline  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  other  countries. 

1.  Arf/f  lit  ilia. — The  regulation  of  the  work  of  women  and  children 
has  been  the  object  of  special  legislation  in  Argentina.  On  October 
14,  1907,  the  minimum  age  of  children  entering  industrial  occupa¬ 
tions  was  fixed  at  10  years;  dangerous  or  unhealthful  employment 
and  night  work  were  forbidden  to  children  under  10;  and  the  workin 
day  for  all  minors  was  limited  to  8  hours.  This  law  was  amended  i 
September,  1924,  to  further  protect  working  minors.  The  amended 
75632— 2«t— Bull.  2 - 3 
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law  absolutely  forbids  the  (‘inplovment  of  chiblri'H  under  IS  f(»r  nij^lit 
work  and.  notably,  the  employment  of  women  durinj;  the  six  weeks 
preee<linf;  and  the  six  following  ehildbirth. 

In  lOlS  Arjrentina  enacted  a  law  fixin<r  the  eonditions  of  home 
work,  which  provides  that  a  minimum  wajje  for  such  work  shall  he 
fixed  by  mixed  committees  of  employers  and  employees.  A  law  “on 
compensation  f(»r  labor  accidents  and  <»ccupational  diseases”  was 
enacted  in  HH.i.  while  a  law  of  Se|)teml)er,  llHI.j,  ordains  a  weekly 
rest  period  of  24  hours. 

In  11)12  a  law  was  enacted  creatiii};  the  National  Labor  Ihireau, 
intrusted  with  the  compilation  and  distribution  of  statistics  and 
the  inspection  and  oversijjht  of  matters  eomin<;  under  social  le<iisla- 
tion.  In  1011)  a  law  was  ])assed  providinj;  f(*r  the  construction  at 
reasonable  prices,  of  houses  for  w(*rkers,  and  in  11)21.  to  meet  the 
exorbitant  rise  in  rents,  a  maximum  increase  in  rent  was  fixed  by  law. 

A  law  enacted  in  11)14  and  amplified  by  another  in  1921  created  a 
National  Postal  Savinjrs  Bank,  which  in  1924  had  deposits  amounting 
to  ()1.()14.S17  pesos  and  about  1 .()()(), OOt)  depositors. 

'I'he  <jeneral  law  of  192:1  on  social  insurance  provides  for  the  pro- 
ti'ction  of:  (a)  Railroad  employees;  (h)  employees  of  private  eon- 
cerns  and  of  tramway,  telephone,  <;as  and  electric  enterprises;  (c)  hank 
('inployees;  and  OJ)  industrial,  eommereial,  sluppin*;,  newspapcM-,  and 
<;ra pi lie-a r t s  ('in ploy ees . 

2.  »/(/)/.-  The  social  |)olicv  of  Uru<;uay  inchuh's  the  followinj; 

laws: 

(<i)  'I'Ik'  pn'veiiliuii  of  lal)or  aceirleiits,  iiicludiiif:  those  occiirriiiK  in  (loiiieslic 
service  (111)  t). 

(I>)  I.iil>or  aeei(l(‘iit  eoinpeiisation  (1!>2()). 

(e)  Ksta)>IishinK  the  ei({ht-hoiir  working-day  (11)1")). 

(il)  I’rolii)>ition  of  niKlit  work  in  Imkoric's  (11)10). 

(e)  ('realinn  old-aRC  ja'iisions  (11)11)).  The  exeention  of  the  laws  on  accident 
insurance  and  old-aue  pi'iisions  is  iiitrnst(‘d  to  the  .''tate  Insurance  Hank,  fonndi'd 
in  11)11). 

(/)  For  tlie  n'tireinent  and  pi'iisioniiiK  of  ludilic-service  einploycH's  (IDlDi. 
Tliis  law  also  cn'atc'd  the  national  fund  for  retired  and  jM'iisioned  .State  employees. 

(ij)  .\  compulsory  wcH'kly  rest  |M'ri<Kl  (11)20). 

(Il)  OrKani/.iiiK  the  Hun'au  of  Labor  (IDIS). 

:L  Mexico. — Article  12:i  of  tlic  new  Mexican  ('onstittjtion  lays  down 
the  principle,  in  aj'recnu'iit  with  the  labor  section  of  the  treaty  of  V(*r- 
saillcs,  tliat  liuman  labor  can  not  he  rt'^arded  as  mereliandise.  The 
same  constitution  forbids  the  emfiloyment  of  eliildren  under  1(>  years 
of  a<^c.  The  most  pronivssive  Mexican  States  also  have  labor  codes 
providin';  for  accident  prevention  measures,  for  accident  compensa¬ 
tion,  social  instiranee,  and  inspection  of  labor. 

4.  Other  coo utricK. — ('olomhia  in  lt)2()  passed  a  labor  law  iirovidinj; 
for  industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration.  Bolivia  has  a  similar  law. 
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IVru,  Ki'undor,  and  C()loml)ia  have  enacted  laws  jiroviiling  for  labor 
acci«lent  compensation.® 

CM  ILK 

(’liilean  social  welfare  policy  may  be  divided  into  the  jieriod  before 
lil'iO.  and  the  present  period,  <latin<i  from  1920. 

First  pcFuni.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  causes  which  in  ('bile, 
as  in  tlie  rest  of  Latin  America,  retarded  the  adoption  of  a  well- 
delined  .social  |)olicy  prior  to  1920.  This  notwithstandin<4,  several 
important  social  welfare  laws  and  or«;ani/,ations  worthy  of  special 
mention  were  in  e.xistence  in  ('bile  before  that  date,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  shipping  law  of  1SS7  wliich  forhado  the  adiui.ssion  of  workers  under  21 
years  in  the  merchant  marine. 

(2)  The  eon.stitiition  of  ISS.'l,  which  remained  in  force  up  to  1924,  and  our 
civil  laws  expre.ssly  declare  the  ecpiality  of  rights  of  all  residents  of  the  Kepuhlic, 
whether  (’hilean  or  foreign. 

Cl)  Laws  pa.s.sed  in  li)()7  and  1!117  prescribe  compulsory  Sunday  rest  for 
employees  in  all  industrial,  mining  and  commercial  enterjjrises,  whether  public 
or  private. 

(4)  The  most  important  law  »>f  this  period  is  that  of  lOlb  on  labor  accident 
comiHMisation,  which  ba.ses  the  right  to  compen.sation  on  (H-cupational  risk, 
regardless  of  whether  in  special  cases  the  worker  may  be  to  blame. 

(,’>)  .\  law  was  enacted  in  1917,  known  as  the  “day  nursery  law,’’  which  com- 
I>els  every  factory  employing  over  oO  women  to  providea  room,  properly  e(|uipi)ed 
as  a  nursery,  and  to  allow  mothers  at  least  one  hour  a  day  to  nurse  their  children. 
•Ml  factories  employing  women  now  have  these  day  nurseries. 

(fi)  law  of  1914  retpiires  employers  in  commercial  establishments  to  provide 
their  employet's  with  seats  and  to  allow  them  one  hour  and  a  half  for  their  noon 
meal. 

(7)  In  February,  190<>,  a  law  was  enacte<l  concerning  housing  for  workers.  It 
created  a  board  of  workers’  housing  in  every  Province  of  the  Republic  empowered 
to  ,‘ondemn  as  unfit  for  human  habitation  such  hou.ses  as  did  not  comi>ly  with 
certain  s|H‘cified  re(|uirement.s  with  res|H‘ct  to  safety  and  hygiene,  and  impo.sed 
on  owners  the  obligation  of  repairing  or  demolishing  such  houses,  according  to  the 
tindings  of  the  resjH'ctive  board.  Pursuant  to  this  law,  :iti,2S7  houses  have  been 
torn  down  and  m:1,747  repaired.  In  addition,  the  law  |)rovided  for  assistance  in 
the  construction  of  sanitary  dwellings  for  wt)rkors  by  granting  to  builders  tax 
exemptions,  free  light  and  water,  and  other  privileges.  The  worker's  home  was 
furlln-r  protectetl  by  a  ])rohibition  against  the  division  or  seizure  of  real  estate 
inherited  by  minors.  Finally,  the  law  authorized  the  (Jovernment  to  erect  with 
national  funds  large  groups  of  workers’  houses.  .Such  housing  developments  have 
Ihx'ii  carried  out  in  Santiago,  Valparaiso,  Concepcion,  Chilian,  Temuco.  Valdivia, 
and  Cocpiimbo. 

(5)  I’nlil  19‘20  the  only  places  where  the  working  classes  coidd  i)rocure  loans  on 

|>ersonal  i)ro|K*rty  were  the  pawnshops,  which  charged  as  high  as  4S  per  cent 
IMT  annum.  In  that  year  there  wiis  created  the  Popular  tVedit  Rank,  which 
grants  loans  on  personal  i)r<tiH‘rty,  issues  bonds,  and  receives  savings  deposits. 
The  results  thus  far  obtained  are  most  encouraging,  the  annual  operations  of  the 
Santiago  branch  alone  involving  ovi-r  1  |h'sos. 

(9)  The  retirement  and  .s<K‘ial  welfare  fund  of  the  National  Railroads,  created 
in  1918,  benefits  4t(,(K)()  workmen  and  other  employees,  all  of  whom  are  obligatory 
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(lopf).silor.s.  Till'  purpose  of  this  fiiiul  is  twofold — to  provide  a  retirement  fund 
and  for  s(K*ial  welfare  work.  The  retirement  fund  is  formed  from  a  5  per  eetit 
deduction  from  all  salaries  and  wages,  jjlus  (5  j)er  cent  contributed  by  the  employ¬ 
ers.  The  fund  has  now  in  hand  about  (>7.000, (MM)  pesos  for  retirement  purposes. 
.\s  to  .social  welfare  work,  the  fund  includes  a  life-in.surance  service  (about 
3,(MM),(MM)  |H‘sos),  facilitates  the  ac(|uisition  of  property  by  its  depositors  (17,(MM),(MM) 
l)esos),  and  provides  medical  and  hospital  attendance. 

(10)  \  very  important  measure  prior  to  1020  was  the  successful  propaganda 
for  popular  savings  banks.  In  1881  a  savings  bank  was  founded  in  Santiago  as  a 
de|H'ndcncy  of  the  Mortgage  Ijoan  Hank,  a  national  institution,  and  others  were 
foumled  later  in  other  cities,  With  the  exception  of  that  at  Santiago,  they  were 
all  combined,  by  a  law  of  1010,  into  one  institution  called  the  National  Savings 
Hank. 

These  .savings  banks  are  e<iuipped  and  organized  according  to  the  latest  meth- 
(kIs  to  render  the  maximum  a.ssistance.  They  have  a  .savings  stamj)  service; 
numerous  individual  metal  banks  to  l)e  filled  for  deposit  are  in  circulation;  re|)re- 
sentatives  visit  fact;)rie.s,  schools,  barracks,  and  other  e.stablishments  to  collect  de- 
j)osit.s;  an  educational  campaign  is  conducted  in  which  all  depositors  are  advised 
as  to  investments.  The.se  banks  also  provide  lectures  and  magazines;  a  draft 
service,  including  telegraphic  orders;  current-account  and  check-account  services, 
and  in  general  offer  the  .sjiine  facilities  as  ordinary  banks.  Dejjositors  may  also 
actiuire  real  estate  on  the  installment  i>lan,  makitig  ])artial  payments  ec|uivalent 
to  the  corre.s])onding  rent.  The  savings  banks  have  helped  to  solve  the  problem 
of  cheap  and  .sanitary  housing  for  workers  by  building  groups  of  workers’  hou.ses 
ill  various  cities.  In  1925  the  savings  banks  established  a  .service  of  coojjerative 
stores  for  their  depositors. 

In  December,  1912,  the  number  of  depositors  in  all  the  Republic  was  43(>,8();i, 
and  the  total  deposits  amounted  to  (>7,705, 1()2  pesos.  In  1922,  the  figures  were 
l,l()9,t>9t>  dei>ositors  and  291,4(57, 720  pesos.  These  figures  do  not  include  the 
Santiago  Savings  Hank  and  its  20  branches  with  3(55,878  accounts  in  1922,  and 
deposits  amounting  to  80,3(54,847  pesos.  In  1924,  the  total  deposits  in  the  79 
provincial  savings  banks  and  the  20  Santiago  branches  amounted  to  over 
35(),(MM),000  pesos,  in  1,8()0,0(M)  accounts,  showing  that  almost  50  per  cent  of 
the  total  ])opulation  of  C'hile  are  depositors  in  these  banks. 

(11)  Of  social-insurance  in.stitutions,  I  shall  mention  only  the  army  and  navy 
retirement  fund,  which  has  just  acquired  a  12-story  building  in  Santiago,  the 
Public  Kmployees’  Savings  Hank  and  the  Public  Kmployees’  Mutual  Protection 
.Association. 

(12)  In  1908,  as  .stated  before,  the  Hureau  of  Labor  was  created,  which  super¬ 
vises  the  enforcement  of  social  legislation,  collects  stati.stics  and  gives  information 
according  to  the  most  modern  standards.  Heing  an  ex-director  of  that  bureau, 
I  shall  ab.stain  from  passing  judgment  upon  it. 

Second  period. — Tilt*  second  period  of  our  social  legislation  began 
in  the  administration  of  President  Alessandri,  who  in  1920  submitted 
to  ('ongress  the  complete  draft  of  a  labor  code  regulating  the  length 
of  the  working-day,  limiting  the  employment  of  women  and  children, 
recognizing  trades-unions,  and  providing  for  the  safety  and  health 
of  workers.  I’nder  this  law  were  created  conciliation  and  arbitration 
courts;  sickness,  disability,  and  old-age  insurance;  trades-unions 
were  recognized,  etc. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  labor  code,  as  approved  in  September, 
1924,  are  listed  below: 
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I.  on  labor  contrai’ts:  (a)  Prescribes  the  form  of  labor  contracts,  which 
shall  be  in  writing;  (b)  forbids  forcing  workers  into  cinjdoyinent;  (c)  fixes  the 
S-honr  day,  or  the  4S-hour  wwk,  for  all  workers;  (d)  prescribes  that  all  wages 
shall  be  paid  in  national  currency  and  at  short  intervals  (15  days);  (e)  Recog¬ 
nizes  the  right  of  minors  and  married  women  to  collect  their  wages;  (/)  provides 
that  a  minimum  wage  shall  be  determined  by  wage  committees;  (g)  provides  that 
men  and  women  shall  receive  the  same  eomjHMisation  for  the  same  work;  (/t)  recog¬ 
nizes  collective  bargaining  and  prescribes  the  formalities  to  be  observed  therein; 
(t)  prescribes  minimum  safety  and  sanitary  conditions  in  factories  and  shops; 
(j)  fixes  the  minimum  age  of  industrial  workers  at  14  years;  (A)  forbids  night 
work  to  jH'rsons  under  Iti  and  \inderground  work  to  i)ersons  utuler  IH;  (1)  i)re- 
seril)es  an  obligatory  rest  for  women  of  40  days  before  and  20  days  after  childbirth ; 
(w)  gives  added  scope  to  the  former  Labor  Bureau,  creating  the  General  Directo¬ 
rate  of  Labor. 

II.  Law  on  trade-unions;  Expressly  recognizes  the  freedom  of  association  of 
labor  established  in  the  Constitution  and  upheld  in  France  by  the  Waldeck- 
Rous.seau  and  Millerand  laws  of  1884  and  1920,  respectively;  also  creates  factory 
unions,  allowing  them  a  share  in  the  profits. 

III.  Law  on  conciliation  and  arbitration  courts:  Creates  mixed  courts  com- 
j)osed  of  emidoyers  and  employees  for  the  adjustment  of  differences. 

IV.  Law  on  labor  accidents  and  occupational  diseases;  .\mi)lifies  the  old  law 
and  provides  for  compensation  for  comi)ulsory  insurance,  medical  attendance,  etc. 

V.  Law  on  labor  contracts  with  private  employees:  Prescribes  (a)  a  written 
contract,  (b)  the  8-hour  day,  (c)  a  savings  and  retirement  fund,  and  (</)  conciliation 
courts. 

VI.  Law  on  sickness  insurance;  Creates  general  sickness  and  di.sability  insur¬ 
ance  funds  throughout  the  Rei)ublic  on  the  basis  of  Bi.smarck’s  laws  of  1884  and 
of  Lloyd-George’s  law  on  sicktiess  insurance.  At  present  there  are  over  fiO 
sickness  insurance  funds. 

VII.  Law  forbidding  night  work  in  bakeries  by  either  employers  or  emi)loyecs 
(December  31,  1924). 

VIII.  Law  providing  for  barl)ers  the  weekly  compulsory  rest. 

IX.  Rent  law,  February,  1925:  Fixes  maximum  rent,  thus  preventing  the 
usurious  rates  formerly  charged  by  landlords. 

X.  Law  on  workers’  housing:  Authorizes  Government  loans  uj)  to  3()0,()()0,00() 
pe.sos  for  the  construction  of  adequate  dwellings  for  workers. 

Such,  briefly  outlined,  has  been  Chile’s  social-welfare  policy  in 
recent  years. 

In  conclusion,  the  united  effort  of  the  American  nations  toward 
an  adetpiate  social-welfare  policy  is  clearly  seen  in  the  resolution  on 
the  inclusion  of  social  problems  in  the  program  of  future  conferences, 
approved  by  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  .States 
held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923.  Four  of  the  articles  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  deserve  special  mention,  the  first  of  these  reading  as  follows: 

The  Fifth  Iiiteruational  Conference  of  .American  States  resolves:  To  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  American  States  the  adoption  of  laws  embodying  the  following 
principle,  which  has  been  established  in  the  legislation  of  the  United  States  of 
.America,  to  wit:  Human  labor  should  not  la)  considered  a  commodity  or  an 
article  of  commerce. 

The  other  three  are  almost  verbatim  the  provisions  of  Section 
XIII  of  the  treat}'  of  V’ersailles. 


W  QMEN^S  INOUSTRI  Al . 
CONFERENCE  A  •;  /. 


TllK  Socrctury  of  Lal)or,  .lames  .1.  Davis,  announced  in  Xo- 
veml>er  a  Women's  Industrial  Conference,  which  was  held 
in  Washiiifiton  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  from  January  IS  to  21,  1921).  At 
tliis  conference  women  representatives  of  national  organizations 
throughout  the  <‘ountrv  took  part  in  a  program  which  emphasized 
the  (h'velopment  of  industry  and  the  accompanying  j)n)blems  alfect- 
ing  women  in  gainful  employment. 

This  conference  was  the  second  occasion  on  which  the  Department 
of  Labor  called  together  the  women  of  the  country  who  are  concerned 
with  itidustrial  and  economic  problems.  Three  years  ago  the  first 
Women’s  Industrial  C'onference  was  held  in  Washington,  the  dele¬ 
gates  numbering  several  hundred  women,  representing  most  of  the 
women's  organizations  in  the  country. 

'I'liis  year  all  national  women’s  organizations  and  all  national 
orgainizations  having  a  large  proportion  of  women  members  w(*re 
asked  to  send  delegates  to  the  conference.  Employers  and  business 
organizations  were  also  invited.  The  call  to  the  conference  was 
issued  by  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  director  of  the  Women’s  Jlureau  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  indorsement 
and  ap|)roval  from  the  lion.  James  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  Labor,  who 
said: 

There  are  eintit  and  a  half  niilliun  women  employed  in  the  United  States  and 
their  numix'r  is  inereasiiiK  rather  than  deereasin^.  It  seians  to  me  that  this 
situation  creates  s|H‘eial  problems  which  call  for  careful  consideration  of  means 
by  which  to  safeguard  the  mothers  and  ])otential  mothers  of  the  nation.  In 
the  last  decade  the  increase  of  married  women  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries  was  41  jH'r  cent.  In  the  occupations  eonneeted  with  trade  there  has 
be«‘n  an  increase  of  4:i  jK'r  cent  for  all  women  employed  but  an  increase  of  SS 
IMT  cent  among  married  women.  Therefore,  it  is  impos.sibIe  to  st'parate  entirely 
the  problems  of  motherhood  fnun  the  conditions  under  which  women  are  em¬ 
ployed.  There  is  nothing  more  im|K>rtant  in  our  civilization  and  every  thinking 
American  must  realize  this  situation.  It  is  with  great  ])leasure,  therefore,  that  I 
approve  of  your  plans  for  calling  a  three-day  conference. 

Miss  Mary  Anderson,  Director  of  tbe  Women’s  Bureau,  under  the 
auspices  of  which  the  conference  was  held,  said  in  her  call: 

The  Women’s  Bureau  Indieves  that  a  conference  of  women,  including  repre- 
st*ntatives  from  all  national  organizations  of  women  ami  other  interested  groups, 
would  go  far  not  only  to  focus  attention  on  the  problems  involved,  but  to  helj)  in 
the  development  of  i)olicies  and  standards  for  the  effective  employment  of  women 
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ill  iiiiliistry.  Our  industrial  success  will  deiH'iul  larKcly  upon  the  practices  in 
industry  which  make  for  the  health  and  ha])])iness  of  women  workers.  It  is 
with  this  in  mind  that  we  are  calling  the  conference  and  urge  the  fullest  partici¬ 
pation  by  the  women  of  the  country. 

All  (‘xtroinely  interest inji  profirain  was  arranjitnl  for  the  conference, 
with  speakers  representative  of  employers,  workers  and  the  most 
progri'ssive  thought  among  persons  not  actually  engaged  in  industry. 
At  the  opening  session  on  the  evening  of  danuary  IS  addresses  were 
made  hy  the  Hon.  dames  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  by  two 
women  members  of  the  ('ongrc'ss  of  the  Ignited  States.  I'lie  topic 
for  the  next  morning,  “  The  ilevelopment  and  expansion  of  industry,” 
was  discussed  in  the  light  of  its  social  signilicance:  to  the  employer, 
by  Mr.  dohn  K.  Edgerton,  ])resident  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturei’s;  to  the  worker,  by  Mr.  William  (Irecui.  ])resident  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  and  to  societv  in  general,  hv 
M  iss  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  director  of  the  Division  of  Industrial  Studies 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

In  the  afternoon  problems  of  industrial  relations  were  considered 
from  the  ])oint  of  view  of  both  theory  and  i)ractieo,  the  speakers  being 
Mr.  William  Leisemon,  professor  of  labor  economics,  Toledo  LTii- 
vemity;  Miss  Frances  Perkins,  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Industrial  ('ommission;  Miss  Agnes  Nestor,  vice  president  of  the 
International  Glove  Workers’  I’nion,  ami  Mr.  Henry  P.  Kendall,  a 
prominent  textile  manufacturer. 

On  the  morning  of  danuary  20  Miss  Belle  Sherwin,  president  of  the 
National  League  of  Women  Voters,  jiri'sided  over  the  meeting,  which 
was  devoted  to  social  ])rohlems,  including  the  right  of  the  woman 
worker  to  citizenship,  education,  and  recreation.  In  the  afternoon 
Mrs.  d»*hn  1).  Sherman,  president  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  (’luhs,  was  the  presiding  oflicer,  the  subject  being  health 
problems,  and  the  speakei’s  two  of  the  most  notable  authorities  on 
public  health  (piestions  in  the  Ihiited  States  Dr.  Hugh  S.  ('umming. 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Unitinl  States  Public  Health  Service,  and  Dr. 
Alice  Hamilton,  profes.sor  of  industrial  medicine  in  the  Harvard  Medi¬ 
cal  School  and  member  of  the  Health  Committee  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

The  two  remaining  sessions  were  devoteil  to  a  symposium  on 
‘‘The  woman  wage  earner — why  he  coneerned  about  the  c<»nditions 
under  which  she  works  and  lives,”  the  speakei-s  representing  the 
woman  worker,  the.  eonsumer,  business,  the  church,  and  State  and 
National  Governments.  Since,  as  Secretary  Davis  said  in  his  letter 
of  indoi-sement,  the  employment  of  married  women  has  increased  SS 
per  cent  in  the  last  decatle,  one  of  the  problems  to  which  the  closest 
attention  was  given  was  that  of  the  married  woman  who  works  to 
support  her  family,  thus  bringing  under  discussion  conditions  in 
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industry  from  tho  viewpoint  not  only  of  women  as  wa<;e  earners  hut 
of  women  as  wives  and  mothers. 

From  the  noteworthy  eontrihutions  and  animated  discussions  at 
this  eonferenee  it  may  he  eonfiilently  expected  that  there  will  result 
not  only  increased  interest  in  the  prol)lems  of  the  larfje  numher  of 
employed  women  in  the  United  vStates  hut  more  intelligent  legisla¬ 
tion  and  greater  cooperation  in  their  hehalf  as  an  important  factor 
in  the  industrial  life  of  the  Xation,  especially  when  it  is  realized,  as 
Secretary  Davis  has  jxunted  out,  that  one  of  every  four  workers  is  a 
woman  and  one  of  (>v(*rv  four  women  is  a  worker. 


a  I  '%0()KS  are  gates  to  lands  of  pleasure”  is  as  true  for  the  hlind 
I  ^  as  for  those  who  see.  It  matters  not  whether  the  thought 
I  J  from  the  printed  page  reaches  the  mind  through  the  eye 
or  the  linger  tips,  the  (juiekening,  the  delight  are  the  same. 

(lutenherg  witli  his  printing  press  made  hooks  available  to  the 
masses.  Louis  Braille  with  his  system  of  dots  in  reliel  gave  th(‘ 
hlind  books  to  read  for  themselves,  and  gave  them  also  a  medium 
for  writing.  The  reading  and  writing  of  a  code  of  raised  dots  greatly 
facilitates  the  education  of  the  hlind  in  general,  and  it  is  invaluable 
to  blind  boys  and  girls  going  through  college.  With  its  aid  blind 
men  and  women  master  the  techni(|ue  of  busine.ss  and  professions 
in  which  they  succeed.  Through  a  Braille  book  many  a  blinded 
soldier  caught  tlie  first  ray  of  hope  that  enabled  him  to  link  his  old 
life  with  the  new. 

The  first  Braille  was  written  in  France  in  1829.  Since  then  it  has 
passed  through  many  changes  until  it  has  become  the  universal 
type  for  the  blind,  adapted  to  every  language  in  which  they  are 
taught.  Xt)w  there  are  three  ways  of  producing  Braille:  It  may  be 
written  by  hand,  one  dot  at  a  time,  with  a  state  and  stylus;  it  may  be 
produced  on  a  Braille  writer,”  where  an  entire  character  is  made 
at  a  single  stroke;  or  it  may  be  embossed  on  brass  plates  from  which 
many  editions  can  be  published  with  a  printing  press.  The  last  is 
obviously  tlie  best  way,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  also  a  very  expensive 
way.  It  costs  So  a  thousand  words  to  stereotype  the  metal  plates, 

>  Compile<l  and  c-undensed  by  Elsie  Brown.  I’an  American  Cnion  Stall,  from  Writing  for  the  Hlind,  and 
Annual  Report  on  Braille  Trarucribing  bg  American  Red  f'roeii,  July,  1924-1«2.'>,  by  Gertrude  T.  Rider, 
director  of  Braille,  American  Red  Cross,  and  librarian  for  the  blind,  l.ibrary  of  Congress,  in  collaboration 
with  .\delia  M.  Iloyt. 
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after  wliicli  there  is  tlie  expense  of  emhossiii"  the  paper  sheets  and 
l)indin^  them. 

Dots  produeed  hv  liaml,  eitlier  with  slate  or  writer,  are  quite  as 
satisfactory  as  those  made  hv  maeldnerv.  "Writers’’  similar  in 
principle  to  the  typewriter  now  cost  from  1532  to  S5(),  and  with  one 
of  these  an  expert  can  produce  six  to  nine  pajjes  of  Braille  an  hour. 
With  practice  on  the  slate,  one  may  write  four  pages  an  hour.  The 
slate  has  the  advantage  of  being  even  more  inexpensive  (S2)  and 
easily  carried  about.  The  only  tlisadvantage  to  handwork  is  the 
fact  that  hut  a  single  copy  can  he  made  at  a  time,  hut,  as  will  he 
explained  later,  a  metliod  has  recently  been  devised  for  the  multi¬ 
plication,  to  some  extent,  of  copies. 

REVISED  BRAILLE 

Prior  to  1!)17  two  slightly  dill'erent  Braille  systems  (American 
Braille  and  New  York  point)  were  used  in  the  United  States.  In 
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that  year  after  long  aiul  careful  investigation  and  experiment,  roA'ised 
Braille,  grade  l  '-j,  was  ollicially  adopted.  This  was  a  great  step 
ahead,  as  it  left  hut  one  system  in  use  and  that  one  uniform  with 
those  in  other  countries.  This  system  is  based  on  the  original  Braille 
alphabet  and  correspoiuls  to  English  Braille. 

In  the  following  year  the  Red  (’ross  Institute,  popularly 

known  as  "  Evergreen,”  was  established  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  the 
training  of  the  United  States  soldiei's  ami  sailors  blinded  in  the  World 
War.  Braille  was  one  of  the  first  subjects  taught,  since  reading  by 
touch  is  an  excellent  preliminary  training  for  the  lingei’s  of  the  newly 
blind.  Right  here  a  difficulty  presented  itself.  Obviously,  the  new 
system  would  he  taught  to  blinded  soldiers,  but  at  that  time  there 
were  oidy  six  hooks  in  that  type,  and  those  were  for  children.  More¬ 
over,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
was  then,  and  still  is,  obliged  to  use  nearly  all  the  public  moncA'  appro¬ 
priated  for  printing  books  for  the  blind  (Sot), 000  per  annum)  in  sup¬ 
plying  te.xts  and  other  books  for  the  blind  school  children  of  the 
country. 
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Xi)W  it  is  always  dilliciilt  to  jaTsuado  a  man.  newly  hlimled.  to 
attempt  to  read  with  his  lin<;(*i‘s,  and  it  is  therefore  most  ess(*ntial 
that  he  should  have  somethin'^  to  rc'ad  In*  really  eares  for. 

In  this  dilemma.  Mrs.  (lertrude  T.  Rider,  librarian  for  the  hlind 
in  the  Library  of  (’ongress  at  Washinjrton,  volunteered  Inn-  servicis 
and  was  made  tliroetiu"  librarian  at  the  Red  ('ross  Institute,  and 
to  her  the  instruetors  turned  for  help.  The  story  of  how  she  met 
the  needs  of  these  new  hlind  readers  and  built  U|)  a  library  of  over 
1,200  volumes  is  most  unusual  and  interestinji. 

There  were  many  women  and  some  men  throujjhout  the  eountry 
who  wanted  to  <lo  s<unethin<;  for  the  blinded  soldier.  Fnun  amon^ 
these  Mrs.  Rider  or<;anized  a  hand  of  volunteei-s  to  h*arn  Rraille 
transerihinj;.  In  an  inenalihly  short  time  she  wais  able  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  hlind  soldiei-s  at  Kverjireen  editorials  from  eurrent 
magazines.  to|)ies  of  the  day.  short  stories,  etc.,  in  the  Braille  type. 

As  the  men  learmal  to  read  with  greater  facility  and  the  transerihei-s 
heeame  im»re  proficient,  more  and  more*  extensive  work  was  under¬ 
taken  until  at  the  present  tinn*  there  is  nothing  these  dev(*ted  copyists 
will  not  and  can  not  do.  I’ndaunted  by  long  lists  of  anatomical 
terms,  they  have  aided  the  masseur:  they  have  ludped  the  student  of 
French  by  putting  his  h*ssons  into  Braille:  they  are  always  ready  t(* 
transcribe  just  what  is  most  lU'eded.  whether  for  entertainment  or 
serious  study. 

As  a  result  of  their  efforts  the  library  at  Fvergreen  has  gn»wn  until 
it  contains  1,2(K)  hand-eopi<‘d  volunu's  covering  a  wide  range*  «»f 
suhj(*ets.  Tlu're  an*  small  h<»(»ks  for  h<*ginm*i-s.  standard  works  for 
the  Knglish  stu(h*nt,  many  good  sh<*rt  stories,  and  some  popular 
novels. 

This  collect  ion  was  augm«*nt(*d  by  the  press-made  lutoks  available 
for  adults.  Many  of  these*  were*  “hraille*er’  thremgh  the*  .\merie‘an 
Library  Assea-iatieeii,  whie*h  inte*re*ste*ei  itself  in  se»lie*iting  autheers. 
puhlishe*rs.  e*luhs.  anel  inelivieluals  tee  fimme'e  the*  making  e>f  he»e»ks 
primarily  fetr  the*  hlinele*el  setleliei-s. 

THE  ICED  ciceiss  AND  lUCAII.I.E 

Of  the  Amerie*an  Re*el  ('ross  the*  ('hie*age>  (’hapter  was  the  fii-st  te> 
unele*rtake*  Braille*  transe-rihing  as  a  re*id  ae*tivity.  Its  s(*rvie*e*  tee  the* 
e-ause  in  the»se*  early  elays  e*an  met  he*  e>ve*re*stimate*el.  ('hie*age)  was 
se»e»n  fe»lle)We*el  by  St.  Raul,  Minn.,  Washingtem,  I).  (’.,  jinel  Breevi- 
ele*nee*,  R.  1. 

In  ()e*te>he*r,  llt21,  the*  Ame*rie‘an  Re*el  ('re)ss  at  Xatiemal  Ile*aele|uar- 
te*rs  t)e*e'ame‘  e)flie*ijdly  eemm*e*te*el  with  Ifraille*  transe*rihing,  anel  at  the 
R(*el  ('reess  (’e>nve*ntion  he*lel  in  ('eelumhus,  Ohiee,  ()e*te)he*r  t-S,  lf>21, 
there*  was  a  Braille*  exhibit  whie*h  attraete*el  the  attentie>n  e»f  many 
ele*l<*gates.  As  a  re*sult  of  this  anel  further  effeerts  eef  the  Re*el  C'reess. 
many  e*hapte*rs  aele)pte*el  Bnnlle*  I riinse-rihing  as  apiirl  eif  ihv'iv  rol unit t r 
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siTvico.  Till*  convi'iitioiis  of  11)22  and  ll)2;i,  lu'Id  in  Washington, 
i).  still  furthor  incirasod  tin*  intorost. 

In  England,  wIkto  some*  IJrailli*  printing  is  ondowod  hv  tlu*  Carno- 
gii*  Trust  Fund,  hand  copying  has  long  been  in  vogue.  A  hand- 
copied  hook  will  last  for  years  if  done  on  suitable  paper  and  jiroperly 
shellacked.  ‘‘Westward  Ho!’’  by  C'harlos  Kingsley,  transcribed  for 
the  Library  of  C'ongress  ovi*r  17  yeai’s  ago,  has  just  been  reinoveil  from 
circulation  because  the  corners  of  the  pages  are  deeply  broken. 
The  dots,  however,  are  still  perfectly  good. 

A  1)  by  11  inch  page  is  the  standard  size  adojited  for  haml-copied 
hooks,  and  it  will  contain  only  about  half  the  text  printed  on  the 
average  page  of  an  ordinary  Svo.  hook.  The  usual  novel  copied 
into  Ilraille  makes  from  seven  to  nine  volumes,  as  large  as  can  he 
conveniently  handled. 

Because  of  the  hulk  and  cost  of  Braille  hooks,  there  are  few  private 
••ollections.  Readers  jirefer  to  borrow  from  well-eipiipped  libraries 
having  facilities  for  circulating.  By  a  provision  of  ('ongress.  hooks 
for  the  blind  go  through  the  mails  free  of  charge  when  loaned  by  a 
library  or  ri‘turned  there  by  a  borrower. 

Although  larger  funds  have  been  made  available  for  printing 
Braille  hooks,  although  hand-copying  has  steadily  grown,  and  lending 
libraries  are  giving  increasing  service,  the  supply  of  reading  matter 
nevertheh*ss  falls  far  short  of  demand. 

What  the  volunteer  has  done  for  the  war  blind  is  needed  also  for 
the  civilian  blind.  Bliml  students  and  persons  in  the  professions 
need  special  material.  Many  readeis  long  for  more  popular  and 
up-to-date  hooks.  Because  of  the  great  cost  and  the  fact  that  the 
(‘ditions  needed  are  small,  Braille  printing  can  never  he  done  on  a 
commercial  basis.  I'nless  a  vast  endowment  is  forthcoming,  these 
wants  will  never  he  met  save  by  the  volunteer  copyist. 

The  Ki'd  ('ross  has  long  been  a  symbol  for  help  in  time  of  need. 
It  has  lighted  the  way  to  rescue  in  time  of  disaster,  carried  food  to 
the  hungry,  and  comfort  to  the  desolate.  Why  should  it  not  aid  the 
blind  by  helping  to  give  them  a  better  supply  of  hooks ^  So  it  is 
that  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Red  ('ross,  transcribing  has 
steadily  grown  until  there  are  certified  workers  from  Maine  to  (’alifor- 
nia  and  from  Florida  to  Washington. 

What  of  the  results f  First,  hooks,  more  than  2,000  of  them,  cover¬ 
ing  a  wide  range  of  subjects:  fiction  by  the  best  modern  authors, 
biography,  history,  travel,  essays,  the  drama. 

It  is  diflicult  to  express  what  these  hooks  meant  to  the  blinded 
soldier  just  after  the  close  of  the  war.  They  stimulated  his  interest 
in  reading,  and  reading  once  more  for  himself  in  many  cases  proved 
a  keynote  to  rehabilitation.  'I'heir  own  words  best  show  their 
appri'ciation.  A  blind  lieutenant  writes: 
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Till"  work  was  well-nigh  ix'rfecl.  My  thanks  go  to  the  transeribor,  the  Red 
(’ross,  and  all  who  are  working  to  make  this  splendid  serviee  a  living  foree.  My 
liojK-  is  that  some  day  I  may  be  able  to  repay  the  kindness  by  bringing  the  same 
serviee  to  another  one  situated  as  I  was  when  the  only  avenue  of  help  ti|K'n  to 
me  was  that  of  volnntwr  Rraille  transeribing. 

THE  HOPE  OF  THE  Fn'UKE 

The  transcription  of  books  by  volunteers  lias  awakened  interest 
in  the  blind  who,  until  then,  had  seemed  to  manj’  a  class  apart — 
different  in  some  intangible  wa}'.  liraille  jiroved  the  common 
{'round  on  which  they  met  and  understood  each  other.  No  one  who 
has  jninched  a  page  of  Hraille  can  any  longer  he  a  stranger  to  the 
blind,  or  indifferent  to  their  problems. 

Transcribing  has  won  recognition  in  the  United  States.  The 
American  Foundation  for  the  Jilind  has  indorsed  the  work  as  estab¬ 
lished  and  carried  on  by  the  American  Ked  ('ross,  and  has  offered 
substantial  assistance  and  cooperation.  The  head  of  one  of  the  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Foundation  recently  stated  that  hand-copied  hooks 
are  the  hope  of  the  future  for  blind  readei’s. 

Transcribing  is  ind  easy.  It  is  puzzling,  hut  intriguing;  exacting, 
hut  sati.sfving.  Persons  of  average  intelligence  and  fair  education 
can  master  it,  hut  to  do  the  accurate  work  reipiired  one  must  have 
patience  and  perseverance,  the  ability  to  concentrate  and  to  exercise 
care  in  small  details.  The  Red  ('ross  solicits  vidunteers.  It  jiro- 
vides  a  course  of  instruction  which  is  given  by  correspondence,  or, 
where  possible,  through  local  teachers.  At  the  end  of  the  course  a 
certificate  of  proficiency  is  awarded. 

-Vny  attempt  to  popularize  transcribing  as  a  means  of  securing  large 
numbei’s  of  students  is  a  waste  of  time,  effort,  and  money.  It  is 
only  for  the  picked  workers  prepared  to  give  a  cpiiet  hour  a  day  and 
loyal  devotion.  There  is  only  one  standard  of  work,  namely,  per¬ 
fection. 

The  spirit  in  which  any  work  is  tlonc  determines  its  character  and 
success.  The  unprecedented  success  of  volunteer  transcribing  may 
be  (‘xplained  both  by  the  wish  to  serve  others  and  by  the  challenge 
and  self-help  people  find  in  it.  Before  mastering  Braille  and  after¬ 
wards,  workers  meet  real  difliculties  and  discouragements,  but  their 
letters  reveal  a  beautiful  spirit  which  the  work  seems  to  engender: 

It  sotans  to  me  ttiat  one  of  tl»e  greatest  advantages  offered  l>y  ttie  Red  Cross 
in  tins  work  is  tiuit  it  is  a  link  tx'tween  those  wlio  niHjd  a  helping  hand  and  those 
who  are  eager  to  lend  it. 

Braille  may,  with  sufficient  practice,  be  mastered  in  a  course  of  10 
lessons  which  has  been  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
National  Ked  Cross  and  can  be  undertaken  by  the  student  either  by 
correspondence,  as  stated,  or  in  small  classes  under  the  instruction  of 
a  (pialified  local  teacher.  These  are  followed  by  a  test  and  the  copying 
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of  11  oO  |)a5?o  trial  manuscript.  When  the  manuscript  is  favorably 
reported  the  student  is  awarded  a  Red  Cross  certificate  of  jiroficiency 
in  IJraille  transcrihiii"  and  is  authorized  to  produce  transcriptions 
wliich  will  he  hound  and  circulated  through  the  Library  of  Congress 
or  various  other  libraries  in  the  United  States  that  serve  blind  readers. 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN  1924-25 

During  the  year  1924-2")  there  was  a  constant  effort  to  accomplish 
certain  things:  'Fo  bring  the  work  up  to  date;  to  weed  out  poor  and 
undesirable  manuscripts  and  make  them  serve  useful  purposes;  to 
arrange  with  local  libraries  for  the  wider  ownei’ship  of  hand-copied 
hooks;  to  put  students  and  other  blind  persons  in  touch  with  tran- 
scrihci-s  willing  to  copy  for  their  special  needs;  to  standardize  paper 
of  durable  cpiality;  to  train  blind  proof  readers  with  a  view  to  having 
them  work  directly,  where  practical,  with  local  groups  of  hraillists  so 
that  manuscrij)t  can  he  proof  read  before  it  is  sent  to  Washington;  to 
lessen  correspondence  by  encouraging  transcrihei’s  to  find  the  answei-s 
to  (piestions  in  printed  instructions;  to  prepare  a  manual  on  Braille 
transcribing  which  would  contain  under  one  cover  all  lessons,  rules, 
and  other  information,  revised  and  arranged  so  as  to  he  useful,  for 
reference,  to  both  students  and  certified  workers;  and  finally  to  per¬ 
fect  the  (larin  process  of  duplicating  hand-copied  Braille. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  statistics  that  show  the  amount  of  work 
copied  for  blind  students  and  other  individuals.  Workeix  arc  too 
modest  to  make  anything  like  an  ade(|uate  report.  We  know  that  a 
great  deal  has  been  done  of  which  we  have  no  record.  One  chapter  is 
helping  to  prepare  textbooks  for  a  blind  school  in  Armenia.  Blind 
college  stuilents  and  business  men  are  being  aided  by  the  copying  of 
law  and  insurance  texts,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  etc.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  single  achievement  of  the  year  was  the  hrailling  of  Homer’s 
OdifHsey  from  the  (Ireek  text  for  blind  university  students. 

The  selection  of  suitable  paper  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable 
study.  In  this  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  l*nited  States  has 
aided.  After  many  tests  a  certain  74-pound  star  jute  manilhi  proved 
the  best  adapted  to  the  making  of  hand-copied  Braille  hooks,  and  it  is 
resold  by  National  Ileadquarteis.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  no 
transcriber  will  waste  time  and  effort  on  other  paper. 

In  order  to  train  blind  persons  to  become  competent  proof  readers 
it  was  found  necessary  to  j)rej)are  a  special  course  of  study.  This  was 
done  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Since  then  more  than  oO  persons 
have  enrolled  for  the  course.  Some  have  failed  to  (jualify,  others  are 
still  in  training.  About  30  have  finished  satisfactorily.  In  a  number 
of  localities  proof  readers  have  been  trained  to  work  directly  with 
local  hraillists,  and  the  finished  books  go,  when  the  transcriber  so 
indicates,  to  a  local  library.  Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter  has 
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ofroctotl  such  an  arrnnjiciucnt  with  the  Perkins  Instilutinn  library. 
The  manuscripts  gn  directly  frnin  the  transcriber  to  the  proof  reader. 
In  the  correcting  of  these  manuscripts  the  transcribers  assist.  The 
])ooks  are  then  shellacked  by  local  volunteers.  The  leader  of  the 
group  and  the  proof  reader  keep  the  National  l)irect(»r  notilied  of 
manuscripts  received,  ju'oof  read  and  presented  to  that  library.  In 
l)<‘(roit  the  dunior  League  (an  organization  of  young  society  women) 
employs  a  (pndilied  young  blind  woman  who  supervises  the  liraille 
work  of  the  League,  giving  instruction,  proof-reading  manuscript  and 
k(‘eping  the  national  director  of  Braille  well  informed  concerning  the 
•juantity  and  (piality  of  all  work  produced. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  avenue  by  which  the 
local  Red  ('ross  chapter  in  Washington  succeeded  in  having  lO.SOo 
pages  of  Braille  shellacked  in  1924-2'),  work  which  does  not  recpiire  as 
much  practice  or  application  as  the  actual  writing,  although  it  must 
be  carefully  done.  In  cooperation  with  the  various  churches  of  the 
city,  groups  of  volunteers,  numbering  21M>  in  all,  were  organized  for 
this  work,  meeting  twice  monthly,  and  rendering  valuable  .service. 

The  publishing  of  the  new  Red  ('ross  Manual  on  Hand-Transcribing 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the  year.  This  manual  contains  all 
the  information  hitherto  issued  in  sej)arate  leallets.  It  has  been 
rcvisc'd,  enlarged,  and  brought  up  to  date.  It  is  the  result  of  five 
years’  experience  in  training  sighted  volunteers  t«)  transcribe  Braille 
acceptable  to  libraries  ami  blind  readers.  The  course  of  study 
contained  in  it  has  proven  eminently  satisfactory,  both  when  us(*d 
with  a  local  teacher  ami  when  followed  along  with  correspondence  aid. 
The  lessons  have  been  cmlarged,  rules  somewbat  elaborated  to  clarify 
the  doubtful  points,  and  the  whole  arranged  as  a  reference  book  for 
stuilents  and  workers. 

Dfl'LU'ATIOX 

The  Red  ('ross  expects  to  <*nhance  the  value  of  the  single  copies  of 
bt)oks  produced  by  hand  by  duplicating  them.  The  plan  for  duplicat¬ 
ing  follows  the  process  invented  by  a  French  architect,  M.  (larin. 

Several  years  ago  a  volunteer  braillist,  Mrs.  Lonise  Shi|)man  Iluh- 
bard,  s])ent  her  vacation  learning  duplh'ating  in  Paris  and  brought 
back  the  outfit  used  there  for  the  work.  With  the  inventor’s  ap¬ 
proval  his  process  has  been  experimented  with  and  imi)roved  n|)on 
for  our  use.  Briefly  described,  the  j)rocess  here  used  is  to  write 
Braille  on  sheets  of  oiled  paper,  either  those  oihul  by  hand  or  those 
bought  on  the  market  already  oiled;  after  corrections  have  been  made 
each  page  of  Braille  is  laid,  embossed  side  down,  on  a  piece  of  wool- 
v«‘lv»‘t  carpi't  or  bdt,  and  with  a  glazier’s  knife  into  the  depressions 
Is  pushed  a  mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  glue.  When  this  com- 
])osition  hardens  the  paper  plates  are  suflicientl}'  durable  to  run 
through  a  press  for  printing  one  hundred  or  more  copies. 
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Successful  (luplici)tiuiis  have  been  secured  from  liraille  Avrilteu  on 
selected  slates  and  from  that  written  on  llall-Braillo  writers  and 
Braille  writers,  hut  it  has  heen  found  that  to  aehievo  the  hest  results 
writc'rs  must  he  altered  to  make  a  dot  with  greater  relief,  and  that  a 
duplicating  slate  modeled  after  the  French  one  must  he  made.  The 
slate  will  vary  from  those  now  in  use  hv  havinj;  slightly  deeper  ])its 
and  a  pitted  hack  the  si/e  of  the  page  t<>  he  written. 

'I'lie  manufacturers  of  liraille  writers  have  indicated  their  readiness 
to  alter  their  output  to  meet  the  recpiirements  for  duplicatimi  when 
the  s|)ecilications  are  assured,  and  ])lans  have  heen  drawn  up  for  a 
duplicating  slate. 

'Pile  head  of  the  research  «lepartment  of  the  Ameriean  Foundation 
f(»r  the  Blind  eharaeteri/es  the  du|)licating  of  hand-co|)ied  work  as 
‘■one  of  the  hright(‘st  rays  of  hope  which  has  yet  heen  shed  upon  the 
dark  prohlem  (»f  how  t<)  furnish  the  hlind  with  an  adecpiate  sup|)ly  of 
eiuhussed  literature.” 

A  work  begun  for  the  war  hlind  with  a  few  devoted  workers  now 
numhers  (>74  eertilied  transcribers  and  approximately  oOO  students, 
representing  1‘27  Bed  ('ross  chapters  and  soeieties  in  3‘2  States. 

In  New  York,  Bliiladelphia,  ('leveland.  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Maryville,  M(t.,  Braille  units  are  beginning  to  funetion  with  oidy 
necessary  national  supervision  and  report. 

Aimricini  lied  Croxx  xliitixlirnl  report  on  liroille,  J nln,  Ht.l.'f  do 
iiAXD-eoriKi)  .MAxrs(  iui*T 


llaii(i-c*>|)ic(l  piiKos  received  from  tran.seril>ers  lOti,  U.S7 

IIaii(l-<-u|)ie(i  pa^es  prodiieed  f»)r  students  and  individuals _  4,  ()S4 

Hand-eopied  pages  produced,  proof  read  and  l)ound  in  Cliieago. .  (>,  ()‘22 

Total  number  of  pages  produced  by  Red  Cross  volunteers  .  11'),  7!)8 

Total  inaniiseripts  prepared  for  binding: 

Titles . . . .  -  _  loti 

Volumes _ _ Sl)7 

Pages _ _ _  _  N2,  8S2 

OWNEKSIlie 

Completed  mannseript  bound  and  circulated  by  the  Library  of  Congress: 

Titles _ _ ^ _ - _  12S 

Volumes _ 741 

Pages . .  ...  _ _ _  70,950 

Completed  manuscript  bound  and  circulated  by  other  libraries: 

Titles. _ _ _ _ ^ _  58 

Volumes..  _  ..  _  150 

Pages.... _ _ _ 14,292 


Additional  information  in  regard  to  Braille  may  he  secured  hy 
writing  direct  to  the  Ked  Cross  Director  of  Braille  Transcribing, 
hihrary  of  (Congress,  Washington,  I).  (.'. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  PORK  INDUSTRY  IN  CLBA* 


liy  (iKoitcK  Kkxo 

SINCE  the  first  evidence  of  man  on  earth,  that  most  useful 
pachyderm,  known  in  Enjjlish  as  the  pij;,  and  in  Spanish  as 
“el  puerco,”  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  economy  (*f 
man.  He,  in  company  with  most  of  his  thick-skinned  cousins, 
the  mastodon,  hippopotamus,  etc.,  had  his  orifiin  in  tliat  f^reat  warm 
basin  of  central  Asia  known  to-day  as  the  Desert  of  (Jobi,  Some  of 
his  kind  {iradually  worked  ’west  into  the  dense  forests  of  central 
Europe,  and  finally  developed  into  the  wild  boars  of  the  Hlack 
Forest  country.  These  are  probably  the  ancestors  of  our  domestic 
pifJ- 

In  the  caves  of  southern  France,  where  the  Cro-Ma>;non  race,  of 
the  Neolithic  afie,  made  its  home  ten  or  twenty  thousand  yeai-s  a<;o, 
are  found  (piite  artistic  drawinjjs  of  wild  boat’s,  sketched  in  charcoal 
and  in  colored  earths  on  the  smooth  walls  of  the  cave.  Alongside 
the  pig,  too,  the  ancestors  of  the  horse,  which  at  that  time  was  used 
for  food,  are  also  found. 

When  the  Spanish  colonists  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  Columbus 
became  tired  of  the  search  for  gold  and  concluded  to  make  a  home 
in  Cuba,  the  first  step  in  animal  industry  was  to  send  back  to  Spain 
for  breeding  animals.  Among  these  came  the  parents,  or  progenitoi-s, 
of  the  present  native  pig  or  “puerco  criollo,”  some  of  which  escaped 
from  control  and  lived  in  the  dense  forests  of  the  mountains,  where 
the  palmiche  of  the  royal  palms,  and  the  many  native  fruits 
pomarrosa,  guayaba,  etc,,  furnished  them  with  food. 

The  mountain  streams  gave  the  pig  water  to  drink  and  wallow  in, 
while  the  climate,  never  cold,  was  to  his  liking.  Wild  dogs,  escaping 
from  holm's,  had  also  taken  to  the  woods,  and  were  his  only  enemies, 
but  with  these  the  long-tusked  leader  of  the  herd  put  up  a  pretty 
good  fight,  and  so  nature  maintained  its  eciuilibrium,  until  in  later 
years,  man  stepped  in,  took  care  of  and  fed  the  pigs,  improving  the 
breed  and  bringing  them  again  into  a  state  of  domestication.  There 
are  many  droves,  even  to-day,  of  semiwild  pigs  in  various  sections  of 
the  forest-covered  mountains  of  Cuba. 


1  Tht  Cuba  Peritw,  New  Vork,  October,  1925. 
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In  visitiii",  some  years  a{2;o,  the  late  Doctor  Rhome,  of  Ilahana, 
who  had  established  his  country  home  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  a  few 
miles  hack  of  the  harbor  of  Bahia  Honda,  I  asked  the  doctor  how  many 
pigs  he  had  in  the  woods.  He  replied: 

Really  I  don’t  know;  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  liave  over  a  thousand,  but  wliether 
there  may  he  2,000  or  more,  I  could  not  say.  I  employ  two  or  three  “monteros” 
who  look  after  them,  and  when  in  the  fall  they  have  grown  fat  on  mangoes  and 
])almiehe  I  send  out  men  with  a  little  corn  bait  and  a  few  hog  dogs,  and  they 
drive  them  into  a  corral,  when  we  i)iek  out  those  be.st  suited  for  market  and  .send 
them  into  Habana,  where  they  always  find  ready  sale.  During  the  holidays, 
Christmas,  New  Year's,  and  Los  Reyes  Magos,  I  ean  dispose  of  all  three-months’ 
l)igs  I  ean  find,  at  $5  a  head,  for  “lechdn,”  or  young  roast  pig. 

In  many  other  countries,  even  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  oO  years 
ago,  all  pigs  were  permitted  to  run  wild,  where  they  fed  on  what  is 
termed  “mast,”  acorns,  beechnuts,  etc.  Each  owner  of  pigs  in  the 
woods  had  his  private  mark,  usually  a  V,  or  crop,  or  hole  in  one  or 
both  ears.  These  marks  were  registered  in  the  parish  seat,  and  in 
the  fall,  when  pigs  were  wanted  for  the  market,  the  owner  went  into 
the  woods  and  hunted  his  pigs  with  dogs,  ran  them  down  or  shot 
them  from  ambush  in  the  cane  brakes  with  a  rifle. 

This,  to-day,  woidd  he  considered  a  very  primitive  form  of  raising 
])igs,  and  although  hut  few  attempts  have  been  made  towards 
modernizing  the  pork  industry  in  Cuba,  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
Rejuihlic  should  m)t  only  raise  and  furnish  her  own  pork  and  pork 
products,  hut  produce  an  amount  sufficient  to  supply  some  of  the 
near-hy  Latin-Ameriean  Uepuhlics,  where  conditions  similar  to  those 
in  ('uha  still  prevail.  There  is  no  animal  used  for  food  that  will  in¬ 
crease  so  rapidly  under  favorable  conditions  as  will  the  pig.  With 
an  increase  of  five  to  each  litter,  and  two  litters  a  year,  which  is  cus¬ 
tomary  in  this  country,  we  have  a  ten-to-one  proposition  which  theo¬ 
retically  means  at  least  a  thousand  per  cent  increase  every  twelve- 
month. 

The  success  of  any  agricultural  or  animal  industry  depends  on 
some  five  or  more  vital  factoiM,  each  of  which  is  almost  equally  im¬ 
portant.  Fii-st,  suitable  soil  and  climate;  .second,  a  permanent, 
profitable  market,  not  too  far  removed;  third,  good  facilities  for 
transportation;  fourth,  intelligent  management,  combined  with 
reasonably  chea|)  labor;  fifth,  sufficient  capital  to  permit  proper 
development.  Under  the  above  conditions,  the  chances  of  failure 
are  practically  eliminated,  which  means  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

At  the  present  time  (^iha  is  importing  appro.ximately  $‘20,000,000 
worth  of  pork  and  pork  products  every  year,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
pigs  can  he  raised  with  less  e.xpense  in  this  island  than  in  perhaps 
any  other  section  of  America.  During  the  past  2o  yeai’s  the  price 
75032  -2«t— Bull.  2 - 1 
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paid  f(»r  pijjs  on  tlio  hoof  has  iTinainod  in  tho  vicinity  of  12  cents  a 
pound,  and  has  never  fallen  below  10.  JIains,  shouldei's,  and  enrod 
meat  usually  command  2')  cents  per  poniul,  fresh  pork  retails  at 
eent.s  a  pound,  lard  at  lo  eents,  and  bacon  at  From  the  above 
tii;ures  it  is  readily  seen  that  Cuba  furnishes  a  splendi»l  market  for 
home-produced  pork  and  ])ork  products  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Profit  in  raisini;  ho<;s  depends  larftely  on  the  cost  of  the  food 
re<|uired  to  fatten  the  shoats,  or  those  intended  for  market.  In  this 
respect  we  are  fortunate,  since  rt)yal  palms  in  Cuba  are  counted  by 
millions.  These  produce  a  small  nut  called  pahniche,  which  as  ho<; 
food  represents  the  corn  of  the  Xorthern  States.  These  palms  bear 


Pliotiieniph  hy  Th,*  f'ulm  Roview 

ri(JS  IN'  TUK  TKorU'S 


A  iTdss  of  the  native  Ciilian  pig  with  Durocs 


throu<rbout  the  year,  each  tree  furnishin<;  appro.ximately  2')t)  pounds 
of  food,  rich  in  carbohydrates,  durin"  the  12  months.  The  only  e.\- 
])ense  attached  is  that  of  a  ‘‘montero,”  or  man  of  the  forest,  who 
climbs  the  tree  and  cuts  away  with  his  knife  one  or  more  of  the 
bunches  of  nuts,  each  yieldiiif;  about  250  pounds  of  food.  One  man 
can  easily  cut  suflicient  for  a  thousand  ho}^  in  a  day's  work. 

All  animals  thrive  on  a  variety  of  foods,  hence  it  is  well  to  plant 
corn,  both  in  the  sprin*;  and  fall.  Between  the  rows  of  corn  .shouM 
be  planted  some  variety  of  the  well-known  cow  pea  of  the  vSouthein 
States,  (’ow  peas,  or  “  frijoles,’’  furnish  the  protein  necessary  for 
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nui’siii^  sows  and  j^rowiiij;  pif?s.  To  these  foods  may  lie  added  cala- 
hnza  or  s(|iiash,  and  many  fruits,  mangoes,  pomarrosa,  ete.,  which 
grow  wild  in  the  forest,  and  oeeasionally  meat,  or  fresh  fish  brought 
frtun  the  coast.  With  this  variety  of  food,  including  two  crops  of 
corn  per  year,  there  can  he  no  dillicultv  in  producing  fii-st-class  pork 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  ne.xt  to  rabbit.s  and  guinea  pigs,  swine 
produce  a  greater  number  of 
offspring  in  a  given  time  than 
any  other  domesticated  ani¬ 
mal.  In  Cuba,  as  well  as  in 
the  Southern  States  of  the 
(lulf  coast,  sows  have  two  lit¬ 
ters  a  year,  those  of  the  pro¬ 
lific  varietii's  averaging  7  |)igs 
or  more  at  each  birth.  In  this 
(>stimate  o  pigs  to  each  mother 
has  been  selecteil  as  a  fair 
av(*rage.  This  would  give  an 
annual  yield  of  10  pigs  to  the 
sow. 

The  barrows,  or  castrated 
males,  when  weighing  between 
I')!)  and  200  pounds  (which 
should  occur  at  between  S  and 
10  months),  are  shipped  to  the 
Ilabana  market  and  sold  for 
cash,  where  they  will  bring 
from  to  $2')  each,  accord¬ 
ing  to  weight  and  condition. 

From  the  young  sows  are  se¬ 
lected  those  that  give  promise 
of  being  good  mothei’s,  and 
the  otheis  are  sold  with  the 
harrows. 

The  fii-st  (‘ssential  in  select¬ 
ing  the  location  for  a  hog 
ranch  in  ('uba  is  to  have  an 
abundance  of  royal  palms,  the  palmiche  from  which  will  furnish  a 
staple  food  at  a  very  low  cost.  Next  in  importance  is  the  presence 
»»f  one  or  more  running  streams  that  do  not  go  dry  during  the 
winter  season,  since  water  to  drink  and  to  bathe  in  is  necessary 
for  both  the  health  and  comfort  of  growing  pigs  in  warm  climates. 
Third  in  importance  may  be  counted  arable  land  that  will  growcorn, 
cowpeas,  soy  beans,  peanuts,  sweet  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  and  other 
foods  that  help  to  give  variety  or  to  form  a  balanced  ration. 


f’lMirti-ffy  of  Thu  full*  Review 

rCTTIXO  CAI.-MICIIK 

An  (“Sscntial  of  a  hoK  ranch  in  Cuba  Ls  an  abnnilancc  of 
royal  (lalms,  the  fruit  of  which  furnishes  a  sta|>le  fiKat 
at  a  low'  cost 
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111  this  connection  interestin*;  facts  in  rejjard  to  tlie  effect  of  foods  in 
the  firowth  of  shoats,  or  j'ouii};  pifjs,  were  discovered  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  experimental  stations  ot  Iowa  a  short  time  ago.  Among 
other  things,  it  was  found  that  a  jiig,  fed  on  corn  alone,  would  weigh 
onlv  57  pounds  in  eight  months;  hut,  that  with  a  ration  composed  of 
3()()  pounds  of  corn,  mixed  with  48  pounds  of  meat  meal,  the  same 
jiig  wiMild  weigh  200  pounds  at  eight  months.  Twelve  per  cent  of 
meat,  dried  hloml,  or  tankage,  mixed  with  corn,  will  reduce  the  feed 
liill  00  |)er  cent  or  more,  since  of  corn  alone  1,447  pounds  are  required 
to  make  100  pounds  of  weight.  In  other  words,  the  pig,  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  carnivorous,  and  a  certain  percentage  of  animal  jirotein  is 
essential  to  rapid  growth  after  he  is  weaned.  Milk  will  have  a  like 
result.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  same  is  true  of  poultry.  These 
factors,  combined  with  intelligent  management,  and  the  jiresence  of 


Courtesy  of  The  f'uha  Rei'irw 

I'ALMICIIE-THK  Nl'TS  OK  THE  ROYAL  PALM 
An  i<l(‘al  fixxl  for  swino 


a  goud  veterinary  sui^eon,  will  insure  success  and  yield  a  larger 
returnon  the  cajiital  invested  than  any  other  industry  in  the  Republic 
of  Cuba. 

The  locatifui  established,  and  the  projierty  purchased  or  leased,  a 
suitable  ranch  house,  with  kitchen  close  by,  should  be  put  up  for  the 
benefit  of  the  employees.  After  fcMicing  off  an  area,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  bro(»d  sows  with  which  the  company  propos(‘s  to  i 
begin,  a  strong  corral  should  be  built  on  tbe  banks  of  a  running  i 
stream  or  lagoon,  when*  the  breeding  pens  are  ])laced.  Within  this  L 
corral  one  or  two  “})ohios,”  or  palm-thatched  houses,  should  be  f 
put  up  so  that  the  "  monteros,”  or  men  in  charge  of  the  ])rood  sows,  i 
may  keep  a  careful  watch  during  the  night. 

Within  that  pcfrtion  of  the  ranch  where  the  soil  is  richest  a  number  of 
fields  in  the  form  of  parallelograms,  ab«)ut  2  acres,  or  440  feet  in  width. 
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aiul  a  luilf  iniU*  lonj;,  should  hi*  plowed  up  with  a  light  tractor,  disk- 
harrowed  ami  planted  in  the  above-mentioned  ert>ps.  Movable 
fences  <»f  wire  arc  ])laeed  at  eonveident  points  along  the  field,  so  that 
shoats  may  be  turned  in  at  one  end  of  the  plot  and  moved  along 
down  the  stretch  as  fast  as  they  have  eaten  off  the  food  from  any 
given  section.  During  the  rainy  season  most  of  these  crops  will 
come  up  a  second  time,  some  varieties  even  a  third.  The  rooting  uj) 
of  the  soil,  and  the  droppings  from  the  pigs,  will  enrich  the  land, 
furnishing  more  food  later  on.  When  eventually  plowed  up,  if  the 
season  is  not  too  dry,  the  land  should  be  at  once  replanted,  so  that  an 
abumlance  of  green  food  will  always  l)e  availal;)le. 

As  before  stated,  the  standard  food  of  pigs  in  Cuba  is  the  palmiche 
from  the  royal  palm,  almost  if  not  (juite  as  rich  in  carbohydrates  as 
corn.  Men  or  boys,  expert  in  climbing  the  trees,  cutting  and  lowering 
the  bunches  of  palmiche,  can  easily  be  secured  for  .$25  or  $30  a  month 
and  board.  This,  where  one  owns  a  palm  forest,  rondel's  the  food 
exceptionally  cheap,  which  means  profit  in  the  pork  produced. 

The  most  successful  breed  of  pigs  in  Cuba  has  proved  to  be  a  cross 
between  the  native  sow,  called  “  la  china,  ”  rather  long  bodied,  smooth 
of  skin,  black,  with  little  or  no  hair,  and  well  adapteil  to  this  climate, 
and  the  Duroc.  “La  china”  is  (piite  prolific,  accustomed  to  the  food 
and  fruits  of  the  country,  and  is  a  very  good  mother  to  her  little  ones. 
These  sows,  crossed  with  good  thorough-bred  Durocs  from  the  United 
States,  protluce  an  animal  that  would  be  a  credit  to  any  country.  The 
further  crossing  of  the  offspring  with  standard  Duroc  boars,  of  coiu-se, 
still  further  improves  the  breed,  since  each  crossing  enables  the  shoats 
to  put  on  fat  more  rapidly  than  the  original  mother.  A  shoat  of  this 
crossing,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  as  above  described,  can 
easily  be  made  to  weigh  from  150  to  200  pounds  in  8  to  10  months 
from  date  of  birth,  and  these  are  the  weights  most  preferred  in  the 
markets  of  ('uba. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  all  Latin-American  Repid)lics,  from 
the  Kfo  (irande  to  southern  Argentina,  piu'k,  either  fresh  or  cured,  is 
preferred  to  any  other  meat.  Even  tender  young  turkey,  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  can  not  compete  with  “  lechon”  that  has  been  fed 
on  palmiche. 

With  an  artificial  ice  plant,  and  a  plentiful  supjdy  of  fresh  cold 
water,  there  is  no  reason  why  pork  should  not  be  suecessfully  curetl  in 
Cuba,  since  many  of  the  small  hardwood  trees  of  that  country, 
especially  those  grown  in  savanna  lamls,  when  used  in  smoking  hams, 
shouldei's,  and  bacon,  give  a  delightful  aroma  whieh  seems  to  permeate 
and  flavor  the  pork  in  a  way  that  is  une((unled  by  the  woiul  usetl  for 
that  purpose  in  the  United  States. 
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Tlip  most  importnnt  tliiiifi  in  the  pi}j  indust ly  is  to  see  that  this 
disease  is  prevented  from  ever  enteriufi  the  held.  Tliis  is  not  diliieult 
if  precautions  are  taken,  wlienever  cholera  may  he  announced  in  any 
part  of  the  island,  to  see  that  huzzards  are  not  permitted  to  sto|)  on  the 
ju-emises.  The  ('uhan  (lovernment  is  manufacturiii};  the  serums 
above  referred  to  at  the  experimental  station  in  Santiago  de  las  Vefjas, 
and  competent  veterinarians,  under  the  direction  of  a  chief  connected 
with  the  department  of  afiriculture,  keep  a  clo.se  watch  at  all  tinu's,  so 
•  that  if  hy  chance  the  disease  starts  in  any  part  of  the  island,  it  may 

he  confined  and  wiped  out  before  it  has  an  opportunity  to  spread. 


f'o«rt«<y  of  The  C'iiImi  He 


A  OK  TALM  TllATCIlKl)  llOl'SK 


'I'lu'  l.v|N'  of  house  wliich  shoiiltl  Iw  eonstructetl  within  piirh  porriil  for  sheltering  the  men  in  ehurge  of  llie 

hrcMMi  sows 

Tlu*  ft)ll(»win«;  tahlos  of  incroaso  in  jiij;  raisin^  in  ('uba.  lofjotlu'r 
witli  cost  of  installation,  care  aiul  manaticnicnt,  arc  Itasctl  on  local 
experiments  that  are  always  more  exjM^nsive  than  when  the  industry 
is  c.oniiuctetl  on  a  lar«;e  scale. 

Two  luimired  hrood  sows  have  been  selected  as  the  initial  unit, 
since  the  returns  from  tlie  sale  of  tlie  two  litters  of  harrows,  Ixtrn 
durin*;  the  first  year,  will  jta}’  most  of  the  exjtenses  ami  leave,  at 
the  hefiinning  of  tlie  next  year,  a  Jierd  of  l,2t)()  hrood  sows,  the  jirolits 
from  which,  in  a  short  time,  will  run  into  the  hundreds  of  thousamls. 


'I'lie  pork  imlustrv  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  world  to-day. 
In  the  I'nited  States  alone  there  are  approximately  7(),(M)(),()0()  head  of 
hogs.  More  American  jiork  is  ex|)orted  to  ('uha  than  to  any  other 
country,  and  in  proportion  to  our  ))opulation  Cuba  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  consumer  of  pork  and  pork  products  known.  It  is  the  desire 
of  this  Republic  to  encourage  home  industries  of  all  kinds,  espe¬ 
cially  those  which  will  jirovide  us  with  a  staple  article  of  food.  For 
this  reason  alone  we  are  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  ('uha  offei's 
jierhaps  a  better  field  for  the  investment  of  capital  than  any  other 
country  in  the  semitropical  world. 


H.MSIN'G  I'IGS  l.V  THK  TIlOl'ICS 
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Investment — Initial  KyuiPMENT  Reui’iked 

2,(M)()  acres,  with  royal  palms,  at  $15  per  acre . . .  $30,  000 

Pay  roll  for  14  men,  first  year _ _ _  10,  500 

Groceries,  food,  etc _ _ _ _  1,  .500 

200  native  brood  sows,  at  $15 _  3,  000 

5  good  Diiroc  boars,  at  $2(K) . . . . .  1,  000 

12  native  ponies,  at  .$25 . . . . .  3(M) 

12  saddles  and  bridles _  200 

Ford  tractor  and  disk  harrows _ _ _  1,  000 

1  Dodge  car _ 1,200 

1  Ford  truck _  800 

Wire  fencing  for  corral _ 200 

2,000  feet  of  lumlier  for  house  frames _  140 

Cots  for  men _ 80 

Plows,  ropes,  tools,  etc _  80 


Total _ _ _ _ _ _ _  50,  (K)0 


Hoiis 


KUNNINC.  EXPENSES 


First  year: 

1  manager _ _ _  S3,  000 

1  assistant  manager _  1,  800 

1  veterinary,  at  $100 _ _ _  1,  200 

3  herders,  at  $50 _  1,  5(K) 

2  palmiche  cutters,  at  $25 _  000 

2  farmers,  at  $30 _  720 

1  cook,  at  $30 _  360 

1  carpenter,  at  $50 _  000 

1  messenger  boy,  at  $10 _ 120 

1  chauffeur,  at  $50 _ 0(K) 


Total _ _ _ _ _  10,  .500 

Food _ _ _ _ _ _  1,  .500 

Incidentals,  oil,  gas,  cement,  etc _  1,  000 


Total.. _ _  14,  0(K) 


.Second  year: 

4  additional  herders _  2,  400 

4  additional  palmiche  cutters _ _ _  1,  200 

2  additional  farmers _  720 

1  additional  carpenter _  0(X) 

1  additional  chauffeur _ 000 

1  additional  cook’s  heliier _  280 

1  additional  handy  man  (gardener) _ 200 


Total . . . . . . . .  0,000 

First-year  expense . . .  14,000 


Running  expense,  2  years 


20,  000 
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Tliinl  yoar: 

20  additional  herders _ _ _  $12,  000 

20  additional  ])aliniehe  eutters..  _  _  0,  (KM) 

4  additional  fanners _  _ _  .  .  .  1, 4tM) 

:{  additional  ehauffenrs _  _  _  1,  SOO 

1  additional  ineehanie,  at  $t)0  (hoard) _ : _  720 

1  additional  assistant  manager _  1,  200 

1  additional  bookkeeper _ _ _  1,000 

2  additional  fence  builders _ _ _  720 

1  additional  veterinary . . . . .  1,  000 

4  additional  messenger  boys _ 480 

3  additional  cooks _  860 

1  additional  goat  herder _  720 

1  additional  pmdtry  raiser,  groceries,  gasoline,  etc _  1,  000 

Total _ 30,000 

Second-year  ex|>ense _ _ _ _ _  20,  000 

Pay  roll  after  third  year _ _ _  .50,  000 

Kfisi'MK  OF  KKTUKVS  AND  EXPENSKS  FOK  THREE  YEARS 

Cash  returns  from  l>arro\vs,  first  year _  $10,  000 

Kxpense,  first  year _  14,  000 

Cash  returns,  second  year.  May _ _ _  12,  000 

Cash  returns,  second  year,  November _  32,  000 

Total _ _ _ - _ _  44,000 

Kxptuises,  second  year _ _ _ _ _  20,  000 

Profit-.. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  24,000 

Cash  returns,  thirtl  year,  Maj' _ _ _  100,  000 

Cash  returns,  third  year,  Novemlx'r _  500,  000 

Total _ 600,000 

Kx|M‘nses,  t bird  year _ _ _ _  50,  000 

Profit _  55.5,  000 


Breeding  increase  among  swine  {original  installment  of  200  brood  sows) 
(As  of  1925,  1926,  1927) 


Sows  1 

(lilts 

Barrows  , 

! 

At 

average 
price 
of  $20 

Sold 

Date 

January,  19ii . 

June,  Itt'i.'i . 

June,  lyjf) . 

June,  lyjn  (  V  ami  B) . 

January.  Iir27  (A,  H,  C) . 

June,  U»27  (A,  B,  C) . 

1  200 

200 

1  liOO  A 
I.tXX)  1) 

1  2..'i00  K 

roo  A 
.MtO  B 
l.SOO  c 

5. 000  n 
6,  ;>00  E 

1  6,500  F 

.500  A 
500  B 

1,  .500  C 
5,000  1) 
6,  ,500  E 
6,500  F 

$10,000 

1  12.000 

1  32,000 

100.000 
250  000 
250,000 

Novemlier,  192.5. 
May,  1926. 
November,  1926. 
May,  1927. 
November,  1927. 
January,  1928. 

Total . 

j  2,.')00  F 

i . 

1  654,000 

If  a  herd  of  2,500  brood  sows  is  permanently  maintained  and 
ear(‘d  for,  tlie  gross  returns  sliould  aj)])ro.\imate  $.)()(), 000  ])er  year. 


Courtesy  of  RuIm>d  H.  Bftrrientos 

THK  IMiKSIDKSTlAK  1»AL.V('K.  TKfJrciOAl.PA 

Thi‘  [Nilan-,  constructed  of  stone,  mt-upies  a  comniandinK  iK>siti<tn  on  a  f)lutT  uverl(M>kinR  the  Chuliitct 

Kiver 


TIIK  SECOND  SOUTH  AMEKICAN  TRANSCONTINENTAL  ROUTE 


Th»>  !il)ove  map  shows  the  transcontinental  «>nnections  between  MoHendo,  Ariea.  anil  Antofagasta  on  the 
I’aciflc  and  Bueniks  Aires  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  South  America  atlorded  hy  the  opening  on  August  20, 
102.').  of  the  Atocha-Villason  Railway,  owned  hy  the  Holivian  (lovernment,  which  cost  an  average  of 
f9,U(K)  for  each  of  its  200  kilometers,  or  12s  miU-s.  The  distance  from  Mollendo  to  Huenos  Aires  is  approx¬ 
imately  2,240  miles.  Hy  a  new  arrangement  of  traias  travelers  landing  at  .Mollendo  will  soon  l>e  able 
to  surmount  the  Andes  and  arrive  in  l,a  I’a*  in  Ikl  hours,  making  a  daylight  trip  across  Lake  Titicaca. 
From  La  I'ai,  whcjse  altitude  is  12.i:tfi  feet,  to  Huenos  .Vires  the  running  time  for  through  service  will 
Ih!  approximately  72  hours.  The  magnificence  of  the  mountain  sa-nery  Ix'ggars  description.  .Vs  a  con¬ 
necting  link  tx-twei'n  the  rich  mineral-bearing  plateaus  of  Holivia  and  the  exteasive  agricultural  prairies 
of  .Vrgentina  the  .Vtocha-Villazon  Railway,  which  complet»*s  the  Holivian  .si'ction  of  the  Pan  Amerean 
railroad  system,  has  every  prosiK-ct  of  great  eommerei  il  importance.  The.  only  other  transcontinental 
route  in  South  .Vmerica  connects  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Vires 


( 'uiirtifiy  uf  Jornal  do  HruMil 

TIIK  KIO  1)K  JANKIKU  I’KTKOroMS  IIIUUWAY,  BKAZIL 

This  splondiil  mail,  the  reconstruction  of  which  was  recently  comiileted,  forms  a  link  olW.itOO  kilometers 
in  the  hiirhway  system  conneetinK  the  t'apital  with  the  interior  cities  of  Therezoixilis,  Krihurgo,  Juir. 
dc  Kora,  sao  Paulo  and  Bello  Horizonte.  Credit  is  due  the  Aiitontorel  Club  do  Hra»il  for  its  initiative  in 
the  improvement  not  only  of  this  highway,  but  of  the  roads  of  the  State  of  Minus  (leraes  in  general 


"DRY" 

(AT(N 


rKNDKNC(£S  (N 

P  A ' 

Vj:/  <  \  3  3  3  3  3 
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For  n  nunihcr  of  yoars  past  iIkmt  lias  licon  ovichMit  in  many, 
if  not  all,  of  the  Latin  Ainorican  llepulilics  an  incivasinj' 
(losiio  to  chock  the  use  of  alcoholic  bovcrajios  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  health  and  economic  jirogrcss.  Antialcoholic  leagues 
have  been  formed,  women’s  clubs  have  taken  an  active  jiart  in 
propaganda,  and  governments  have  legislated  on  the  subject.  In 
Paraguay,  for  instance,  the  Sunday  rest  law  which  went  into  effect 
on  October  2.")  of  last  year  contained  a  provision  forbidding  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages  on  .Sunday,  with  the  exception  that  wines  and 
beer  may  he  sold  by  hotels  and  restaurants  during  the  luncheon  and 
dinner  horn's  from  1 1  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  and  7  to  0  p.  m.  This  first 
step  of  the  (lovernment  is  being  supplemented  by  an  active  camjiaign 
against  alcoholism  undertaken  by  the  women’s  committee  of  the 
Paraguayan  Red  Cross,  which  is  carrying  the  propaganda  into  the 
schools,  and  by  similar  work  on  the  part  of  the  women’s  section  of 
the  (limnasio  Jhiraguayo,  an  educational  and  cultural  institution. 

The  idea  that  the  school  is  the  best  means  for  inculcating  tem¬ 
perance  principles  has  found  ciunplete  expression  in  the  following 
notable  decree  of  I’resident  dimene/,  of  ('osta  Rica: 

WIIKUKAS 

1.  It  is  iK‘ccssary  that  tli«“  sclusils  and  collcm's  of  tlic  Rc|)id)lic  shall  partici¬ 
pate  iiiiirc  actively,  c-nntinoiisly  and  luetliodically  in  the  stniKKle  anainst  al¬ 
coholism,  indnlKenc(‘  in  which  injures  the  masses  by  kiH'piiiK  them  from  work, 
wastiiiK  their  money  and  destroyiiiR  their  mental  and  physical  enerRy; 

2.  In  addition  to  the  instruction  a^uinst  alcoholism  which  shoidd  Ik‘  f(iven 
by  teachers  at  every  oi)portunity,  within  and  without  the  school,  the'  greatest 
efficacy  in  such  education  necessitates  <-arefully  graded,  methodical,  and  clear 
instruction,  in  a  st'ries  of  lessons  showitiK — scientifically,  if  |)ossible — the  terrible 
evils  which  alcoholism  briiif^s  in  its  train;  and 

:j.  The  ])ublication  office  of  the  Teachers’  AsssK-iatiou  and  the  Co.sta  Rican 
Anti-Alcoholic  Ix'aRue  has  just  issued,  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
iMlucation,  a  book  calh'd  Auti-Alroholic  l‘ rimer  for  the  Use  of  the  Schools  of  the 
Hepuhlic,  written  by  teachers  who  have  placed  their  good  will  and  knowledne  at 
the  MTvice  of  our  common  c«>untry  in  the  campaign  aftainst  aleoholisni, 

I,  Ricardo  .limenez,  Constitutional  President  of  the  Rt'public  of  Costa  Rica, 
hereby  deenv: 

■Vktui.k  1.  Instruction  anainst  alcoholism  is  made  obligatory  in  all  Costa 
Rican  schools,  whether  |»ublie  or  private. 


Coiiipiksl  )iy  Ktsir  Krowii,  chicr  o'liliiri:il  assistant  on  lhi‘  lici.i.KTts  stalT. 
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Akt.  2.  A  wot'kly  lesson  on  this  sul)joct  sliall  be  given  in  every  sehool  in  a 
general  assembly  of  all  its  ])U|)ils. 

Akt.  The  |)rineipal  of  eaeh  sehool  shall  designate,  at  least  a  week  in  ailvanee, 
the  teaeher  who  is  to  give  the  lesson  or  lecture  against  alcoholism,  and  shall 
arrange  that  every  teaeher  in  the  sehool  shall  share  this  work  in  turn. 

.\kt.  4.  The  Anti-Alcoholic  Primer  for  the  Use  of  the  Schools  of  the  Republic 
is  made  the  textbook  for  the  aforementioned  instruction,  the  order  of  lessons  as 
laid  down  in  this  b(K)k  to  1k>  rigorou.sly  observed. 

.\uT.  Kvery  |>rinei|)al  of  a  normal  or  secondary  seluml  and  every  sehool 
visitor  shall  render  a  monthly  report  on  this  branch  of  instruction  in  his  resiK'ctive 
seliool  or  district. 

The  rejiorts  of  the  visitors  shall  Ik*  addressed  to  the  resiieetive  inspectors  and 
those  of  the  i)rineipals  of  normal  and  secondary  schools  to  the  IVj)artment  of 
Public  Kducation.  Kach  school  iusiH'ctor  shall  transmit  to  the  Bureau  of  Pri¬ 
mary  Kdueation  the  re|M)rts  received  by  him,  with  the  observations  and  sugges¬ 
tions  which  he  dcH'ius  |H“rtinent. 

(liven  in  the  Kxecutive  Mansion,  San  .Jose,  this  Pith  day  of  the  month  of 
.\ugust,  l!)2o. 

Hl«'.\IU)0  .Il.MKXKZ, 

President  of  the  Republic  of  (’osta  Rico. 

Sccrctorji  of  Public  Education, 

X.  (^I  KS.XD.X  S. 

Tlie  public  school  als(»  rocoives  consideration  in  a  bill  pa.sscd  by 
the  (’oloinbian  Chain  her  of  Deputies  last  October,  in  which  the 
establishment  of  (lrinkin<;  places  xxithin  one  block  of  schools  is 
prohibited.  (It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  ('hilean  law  has  a 
similar  provision  forbiddiii};  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  place  of  sale  within  200  meters  of  churches,  schools, 
charitable  institutions,  prisons,  and  barracks.) 

Actual  dry  zones,  althoujih  of  a  temporary  nature,  were  likewise 
approved  by  the  ('olombian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  October  31,  1025. 
the  article  to  this  elfect  reading  as  follows; 

Th«'  siile  of  intoxicating  licpmrs  is  forbidden  within  a  radius  of  1  kilometer  of 
all  railway  et)n.struction  cami)s  in  the  country,  whether  the  work  is  being  carried 
on  by  the  nation,  the  departments,  the  municipalities  or  by  private  companies. 

When  the  Kxecutive  issues  regidations  for  this  law,  he  shall  jm'seribe  the 
l)enalty  for  its  itifraction. 

Prior  to  this  legislation  the  Kcjtublic  of  Chile  had  enacted  on 
September  25.  1025,  a  decree  law  .setting  up  sjtecial  provisions  f»*r 
the  Pn»vinces  of  Antofagasta  and  Tarapaca,  in  addition  to  the 
general  law  of  the  Hepublic  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcolu)! 
and  aleoholie  beverages,  and  establishing  extensive  dry  and  semidry 
zones  in  these  Provinces. 

B(‘er  is  the  otdy  alcoholic  beverage  the  manufaeture  of  which  is 
permitted  in  these  Provinces.  In  the  cities  of  Pisagua,  l(pu(|ue, 
Antofagasta,  T»)copilla  and  Taltal,  ami  the  semi-dry  zone,  consisting 
of  Calama,  official  ports,  nitrate  plants,  the  Chmiuicamata  mines,  and 
any  other  mining  or  industrial  establishments  which  the  President  of 
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tlu‘  Ropublic  may  chooso  to  add,  the  sale  of  any  li(juors  othor  than 
boor,  wino,  chicfias  or  forinontod  bovoragos  inado  from  "rapos  or  othor 
fruit  is  forbiddon.  Bars  and  saloons  must  bo  olosod  from  8  p.  m.  to 
8  a.  m.  Ilotols,  rostaurants  and  boardinj?  housos  may  sorvo  tho 
aforomontionod  bovora"os  with  food  botwoon  11  a.  m.  and  11.  p.  m.  t 
Tho  dry  zono  oomprisos  tho  romaindor  of  tho  Provinoos  in  c|uostion. 

In  this  zono  tho  uso,  manufaoturo,  introduction,  oxistonoo,  circulation, 
purchase,  and  sale  of  any  alcoholic  bovora<;o  is  ahsolutoly  pndiibitod, 
except  in  tho  case  of  a  physician’s  proscription  or  circumstances  | 

covered  hy  tho  sanitary  code,  or  for  uso  in  rolij;ious  services.  At  tho  ^ 

rocpiost  of  tho  respective  intendont,  the  President  of  tho  Kopuhlic  J 

may  order  tho  regulations  };ovornin{;  tho  dry  zone  to  ho  applied  to  j 

districts  or  estahlishmonts  in  the  semi-dry  zono.  j 

(’hilo’s  experiment  in  thus  limitinji  tho  manufacture  and  sale  of  j 

alcoholic  beverages,  especially  in  relation  to  the  industrial  problem  | 

presented  by  the  presence  of  many  thousands  of  workers  in  the  | 

nitrate  fields,  will  be  watched  with  intense  interest  hy  other  nations  \ 

both  in  the  New  World  and  the  Old.  ' 


EVKRY  American  citizen  has  reas»m  to  he  proud  of  the  hi{?h 
character  and  ability  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  repre- 
I  sent  at  ion  of  the  Pnited  States  in  Latin  America.  President 
('oolid^e  and  the  State  Department  have  been  so  (piietly 
puttin"  the  rif'ht  men  in  the  rifjht  places  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
public  realizes  the  hi«;h  standard  now  attained. 

Never  before  have  Latin  American  affairs  been  accordetl  such 
skilled  and  expi'rienced  attention  at  Washin«;t«>n.  The  fact  that  to 
a  majority  of  the  20  posts  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  able  men,  trainetl 
in  diplomacy,  familiar  with  the  lan^uafje  and  (pialified  hy  experience 
and  previous  residence,  have  been  appointed  ambassadors  ami 
ministers  and  are  supported  hy  splendid  staffs,  is  an  augury  of  };ood 
relations  in  the  future.  This  is  etiually  true  of  the  American  (Con¬ 
sular  Service,  now  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

For  years  the  ('onsular  Service  and  the  .secretarial  trades  of  the 
Diplomatic  Service  have  been  maintained  on  the  merit  system,  but 


•  The  Grace  Log,  New  York,  Seirtemlier-Octolier,  1920. 
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only  recently  have  the  two,  through  the  Rogers  Act,  been  consoli¬ 
dated  into  a  single  foreign  service  with  provisions  for  promotion  of 
the  competent  and  ultimate  retirement  on  part  pay  of  those  who 
serve  a  certain  period.  This  lays  the  basis  for  a  career  in  the  foreign 
service  somewhat  comparable  to  the  Army  and  Navy.  Admission 
to  the  Consular  Service  and  the  secretarial  grades  of  the  Diplomatic 
Service  is  obtainable  only  after  examination,  and  a  stiflf  examination 
at  that,  which  comprises  not  only  languages,  law,  history,  and  related 
subjects,  but  personal  adaptability  as  well.  The  presidential  appoint¬ 
ing  power  is  not  restricted  in  the  highest  posts.  The  President  may 
still  name  whom  he  pleases  to  be  minister  or  ambassador,  but  it  is 
noteworthy  that  since  the  Rogers  Act  took  effect  a  lai^e  nvunber  of 
“service  men”  have  been  promoted  and  such  appointments  as  have 
been  made  from  the  country  at  large  have  been  characterized  by 
ability  and  fitness.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  old-time 
political  appointees,  unqualified  by  either  experience  or  ability,  will 
be  rare  in  future.  Men  will,  doubtless,  be  appointed,  in  certain 
instances,  for  political  reasons,  just  as  they  are  appointed  by  the 
great  European  powers,  but  ability  and  adaptabihty  will  be  required 
also  if  present  tendencies  are  a  criterion  of  the  future.  .  .  . 

The  American  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  the  future  will  prob¬ 
ably  consist  for  the  most  part  of  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
the  Diplomatic  Service,  but  with  certain  posts  filled  by  business  and 
professional  men  of  proved  ability. 

Representation  of  the  United  States  in  Latin  America  is  no  easy 
task.  The  responsibilities  are  greater  than  devolve  upon  European 
representatives.  Expanding  trade  and  travel,  increased  investment 
of  American  capital,  better  interchange  of  news,  and  better  under¬ 
standing  have  created  an  aggregate  relationship  coming  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  foreign  representatives  for  good  or  for  ill. 

In  appraising  our  Foreign  Service  in  Latin  America,  one  must  begin 
at  the  very  top.  Frank  B.  Kellogg  is  probably  the  only  man  who 
ever  had  Latin  American  diplomatic  experience  before  becoming 
Secretary  of  State.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  delegation 
to  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Congress  held  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923. 

The  Undersecretary  of  State,  Joseph  C.  Grew,  and  two  of  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  State,  Leland  Harrison  and  J.  Butler  Wright, 
are  “  service  men  ”  with  experience  in  Latin  American  posts.  Another 
Assistant  Secretary,  Wilbur  J.  Carr,  is  a  product  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  where  he  was  long  Director  of  the  Consular  Service,  and  he 
well  typifies  the  service  standpoint  and  has  done  much  to  forward 
and  sustain  the  merit  system. 

The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Latin  American  Affairs,  Francis  White, 
was  formerly  stationed  at  Buenos  Aires  and  Habana. 
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The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  to  Argentina,  Peter  Augnstus 
Jay,  comes  of  a  family  long  distinguished  in  American  public  life 
and  is  a  product  of  the  Diplomatic  Service,  which  he  entered  in  1902, 
his  last  post  having  been  that  of  Minister  to  Rumania.  He  has 
succeeded  at  Buenos  Aires,  John  Wallace  Riddle,  a  diplomat  of  long 
experience  and  high  attainments,  who  has  retired  from  the  service. 

Edwin  V.  Morgan,  Ambassador  to  Brazil  since  1912,  is  another 
product  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  and  one  who  has  made  for  himself 
an  unique  position  with  the  Brazilian  people,  greatly  advancing 
American  prestige  and  influence.  He  has  served  in  his  present  post 
since  1912,  having  previously  been  Minister  to  Cuba,  Uruguay,  and 
Portugal. 

The  American  Ambassador  to  Chile,  William  Miller  Collier,  was 
formerly  American  Minister  to  Spain  and  later  president  of  George 
Washington  University  at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  is  noted  for  his 
exceptional  command  of  Spanish  and  the  great  diligence  with  which 
he  cultivates  the  good  will  of  the  Chilean  people.  During  a  dis¬ 
turbed  political  period  in  Chile  he  has  greatly  enhanced  the  influence 
of  the  United  States. 

Two  successful  and  able  former  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  are  the  American  Ambassadors  to  Peru  and  Colombia.  Miles 
Poindexter,  formerly  Senator  from  Washington,  at  Lima,  has  come  to 
know  Peru  as  few  Americans  know  it,  having  traveled  extensively 
in  all  parts.  He  occupies  a  position  of  large  influence  with  the 
Peruvian  Government. 

Samuel  H.  Piles,  also  once  Senator  from  Washington,  is  Minister 
to  Colombia,  a  country  which  has  sometimes  felt  aggrieved  at  the 
United  States,  but  he  has  contributed  effectively  to  the  improvement  i 
of  relations  between  the  two  Governments. 

The  American  Minister  to  Bolivia,  Jesse  S.  Cottrell,  w^as  for  years 
a  prominent  and  influential  journalist  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
the  State  of  Tennessee.  Like  many  other  newspaper  men  he  has 
brought  to  his  diplomatic  service  a  seasoned  knowledge  and  capable 
judgment  of  public  affairs. 

The  United  States  was  especially  fortunate  in  having  in  the  three  ' 
countries  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile  such  competent  diplomatic  rep-  I 
resentation  at  a  time  when  the  long-standing  Tacna-Arica  dispute  j 
was  the  subject  of  arbitration  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  | 
The  roster  of  our  diplomatic  representation  in  Latin  America 
reveals  a  wealth  of  exceptional  experience.  This  is  nowhere  better 
exemplified  than  by  Maj.  Gen.  Enoch  H.  Crowder,  United  States  ' 
Army,  American  Ambassador  in  Cuba.  As  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Army  in  the  first  and  second  occupation  in  Cuba,  General 
Crowder,  had  much  to  do  with  the  formulation  of  the  Cuban  election  j 
laws.  He  knows  and  understands  the  government  and  political  life  j 
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of  Cuba;  has  an  exceptional  standing  with  the  people,  and  has  been, 
in  a  lai^e  sense,  one  of  the  authors  and  bulwarks  of  Cuban  inde¬ 
pendence.  As  the  United  States  occupies  a  position  of  peculiar 
responsibility  toward  Cuba,  which  has  been  put  frequently  to  the 
test,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  potentialities  for  good  of  the  position  of 
American  ambassador  at  Habana,  and  General  Crowder  may  fairly 
be  said  to  have  realized  his  responsibilities  and  opportunities  to  the 
utmost. 

Reference  to  our  problems  in  the  Caribbean  would  be  incomplete 
without  mention  of  Sumner  B.  Welles,  formerly  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Latin-American  Affairs  of  the  State  Department,  who  was 
appointed  by  President  Coolidge  special  commissioner  to  Santo 
Domingo  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  reestablishment  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  government  by  the  Dominican  people  and  the  evacuation 
of  American  military  forces  from  that  country.  Mr.  Welles  was  also 
sent  as  a  special  commissioner  to  Honduras  during  the  political 
disturbance  in  1924.  Both  missions  were  highly  successful. 

After  a  career  in  the  State  Department  and  Consular  Service, 
Evan  E.  Young  has  been  appointed  Minister  to  Santo  Domingo, 
succeeding  W.  W.  Russell,  who  occupied  many  Latin  American 
posts  and  is  now"  Minister  to  Siam. 

Mr.  U.  Grant-Smith  has  just  been  transferred  from  Minister  to 
Albania  to  be  Minister  to  Uruguay.  He  served  for  a  short  time  as 
secretary  of  legation  at  Santiago  de  Chile  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  career  in  Europe.  His  appointment  possibly  indicates  that  the 
department  plans  that  the  experience  of  our  diplomats  shall  continue 
to  be  diversified  even  after  they  attain  ministerial  and  ambassadorial 
rank. 

The  Minister  to  Paraguay  is  Mr.  George  L.  Kreeck.  Appointed 
from  civil  life,  as  merchant,  banker,  mayor,  and  city  treasurer,  as 
well  as  leader  in  Red  Cross  and  other  relief  work,  he  has  made  a 
name  for  himself  in  the  city  of  Lawrence,  Kans. 

The  American  Minister  to  Haiti,  the  late  Arthur  Bailly-Blanchard, 
entered  the  Diplomatic  Service  as  private  secretary  to  the  minister 
to  France  in  1885.  The  post  in  Haiti,  vacated  by  his  recent  death, 
has  not  yet  been  filled. 

A  post  of  particular  dignity  and  importance  is  that  of  American 
Ambassador  to  Mexico,  now  occupied  by  James  R.  Sheffield,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  bar  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  has  provided 
such  a  large  number  of  diplomats  to  the  country. 

In  Central  America  the  interests  of  the  United  States  are  found 
in  capable  hands.  Among  these  are  Roy  Tasco  Davis,  Minister  to 
Costa  Rica;  Dr.  John  Glover  South,  Minister  at.Panama,  and  Arthur 
H.  Geissler,  minister  to  Guatemala. 
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The  three  remaining  ministers  to  Central  American  countries  were 
drawn  from  the  Diplomatic  Service.  George  T.  Summerlin  brings 
exceptional  Latin  American  experience  to  his  new  post  as  Minister 
to  Honduras.  He  is  a  graduate  of  West  Point  and  entered  the 
Diplomatic  Service  after  a  career  in  the  Army.  He  was  for  several 
years  counselor  of  the  American  Embassy  at  Santiago  de  Chile  and 
subsequently  counselor  and  charg6  d’affaires  of  the  American  Embassy 
at  Mexico  City  during  a  long  and  trying  period.  In  both  posts  he 
served  under  Ambassador  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  and  he  goes  to  Hon¬ 
duras  after  a  short  service  as  counselor  at  the  American  Embassy 
in  Rome. 

The  new  Minister  to  Nicaragua,  Charles  Christopher  Eberhardt, 
comes  to  his  post  from  the  Consular  Service,  which  he  entered  in 
1904.  He  is  one  of  the  first  examples  of  the  interchangeability 
between  the  Consular  and  Diplomatic  Service  provided  for  by  the 
Rogers  Act,  which  reorganized  the  foreign  service  and  put  it  on  a 
basis  wherein  qualified  Americans  can  find  a  career.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Eberhardt  was  United  States  consul  general  at  large, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  consulates  throughout  Latin 
America,  a  task  in  which  he  gained  an  exceptional  knowledge  of 
the  various  Latin  Republics  and  their  peoples. 

The  Minister  to  Salvador,  Montgomery  Schuyler,  has  been  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  since  1902.  He  has  found  time  to  write  authorita¬ 
tive  books  and  articles  on  oriental  and  literary  subjects.  He  once 
served  as  Minister  to  Ecuador  and  was  in  the  United  States  Army 
during  the  war. 

Dr.  Gerhard  Adolf  Bading,  American  Minister  to  Ecuador,  was  a 
well-known  physician  of  Milwaukee  who  served  in  the  United  States 
Army  during  the  war  and  participated  in  the  Chinese  expedition. 

Willis  C.  Cook,  Minister  to  Venezuela,  was,  when  appointed,  a 
prominent  joimnalist  of  South  Dakota,  with  a  long  record  of  service 
on  the  bench  and  in  the  legislature  of  that  State. 
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First  Pan  American  Highway  Congress. — Among  the  subjects 
on  which  the  First  Pan  American  Highway  Congress,  which  met  in 
Buenos  Aires  from  October  5  to  16, 1925,  passed  resolutions  prepared 
by  the  various  sections  of  the  Congress  were  the  following:  Basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  legislation  on  highways  and  public  works,  taxes  on  automo¬ 
tive  vehicles,  highway  taxes  and  funds,  highway  conscription,  types  of 
surface,  highway  statistics,  and  the  Pan  American  Federation  of 
Highway  Education,  for  which  the  bases  were  laid  in  the  conference. 

In  the  final  plenary  session  held  October  16  it  was  resolved  that 
the  Second  Pan  American  Highway  Congress  should  meet  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  October  5,  1927.  Doctor  Cestero,  the  delegate  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  who  suggested  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  the  next 
place  of  meeting,  said  in  his  address : 

The  evidence  of  the  cordial  understanding  in  this  conference  affords  us  much 
satisfaction  as  we  bring  to  a  close  the  First  Pan  American  Highway  Congress 
which  is  of  such  great  utility  that  we  have  perpetuated  the  organization  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  labors.  May  those  who  succeed  us  improve  upon  our  achievements. 

Let  us  summon  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  America  to  celebrate  on  the 
5th  of  October  of  each  year  the  good  roads  by  which  products  and  ideas  circulate 
in  that  interchange  which  maintains  the  friendship  of  nations.  ... 

The  president  of  the  congress,  Senor  Santangelo,  spoke  in  his 
address  at  this  same  session  of  the  amount  of  effective  work  done  by 
the  congress  and  the  admirable  spirit  of  fraternity. 

In  the  work  of  this  congress  there  has  been  nothing  indefinite  or  indeterminate. 
The  congress  has  been  thoroughly  conscious  of  its  duties,  and  of  the  fact  that  .  .  . 
it  was  faced  with  actual  problems  requiring  effective  solutions.  Previous  careful 
study  of  pertinent  questions  contributed  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work,  as 
did  also  the  high  grade  of  technical  preparation  of  the  delegates  and  their  good  will. 
The  conclusions  of  the  congress  embody  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of  good 
roads  in  the  Americas. 

This  first  congress  may  be  said  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  Pan 
American  institution  which  has  contributed,  and  will  continue  [to  contribute,  to 
the  practical  solution  of  the  highway  problems  of  America,  problems  which  involve 
the  continent’s  social  and  economic  development.  It  will  continue  to  mean  a 
constantly  renewed  opportunity  of  bringing  the  sister  countries  of  America 
together.  .  .  . 

New  colonization  project  on  State  railroad  lines. — The 
Argentine  Agrarian  Federation,  of  which  more  than  15,000  agri¬ 
culturists  are  members,  is  developing  its  second  large  colonization 
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tract.  This  is  situated  near  the  State  railroad  station  of  Guardia 
Escolta  in  the  Province  of  Santiago  del  Estero,  where  a  12,000- 
hectare  ‘  tract  is  beng  subdivided  into  100-hectare  sections.  The 
federation  had  already  estabJished  La  Primera  colony  in  La  Pampa, 
and  will  name  the  new  colony  just  acquired  La  Segimda.  The  associ¬ 
ation  was  led  to  purchase  the  land  for  the  second  colony  because  of 
the  success  of  the  railroad  colonization  movement  in  th.is  district, 
where  more  than  300,000  hectares  are  now  being  subdivided.  The 
property  has  rich  black  soil  with  water  from  6  to  12  meters  below  the 
surface,  and  will  be  especially  fine  for  maize,  flax,  wheat,  cotton,  and 
other  crops.  The  foregoing  information  was  given  in  a  letter  from 
Sefior  Martin  Julio  Ledesma,  chief  of  the  State  railroads  colonization 
section,  to  the  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Argentine  Industrial  Congress. — The  Second  Argentine  Indus¬ 
trial  Congress  assembled  in  Buenos  Aires  on  November  21,  1925. 
Its  program  extended  over  seven  sessions,  devoted  respectively  to 
the  following  subjects:  Economic  and  customs  policies;  industrial 
promotion;  transportation  and  communications;  economic  legislation ; 
industrial  and  social  legislation;  tax  legislation;  and  other  subjects^ 
including  immigration,  industrial  education,  and  expositions. 

Doctor  Pueyrred6n  speaks  on  waterways. — Dr.  Honorio 
Pueyrreddn,  Argentine  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  addressed 
the  twenty-first  convention  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con¬ 
gress  at  Washington  advocating  the  conversion  into  a  rule  of  inter¬ 
national  law  of  the  judicial  regime  of  the  international  rivers  conven¬ 
tion  which  was  established  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  in 
1919.  This  agreement  affects  the  exploitation  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River. 

During  the  course  of  his  address  he  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
utilization  of  the  natural  forces  along  river  boundaries  should  be  for 
the  interests  of  all  and  that  neither  of  the  contiguous  countries 
should  have  the  arbitrary  power  to  prevent  such  use  as  at  the  present 
time.  He  declared  that  the  nations  opposing  such  utilization  should 
be  compelled  to  present  legal  reasons  for  their  opposition.  Referring 
to  this  phase  of  the  subject  he  continued  as  follows: 

“Thus  progress  and  general  welfare  would  never  be  impeded  be¬ 
cause  either  one  or  both  would  be  able  to  utilize  power  and  we  would 
not  be  forced  to  watch  water  flowing  before  the  eyes  of  civilization 
as  it  flowed  before  the  unseeing  eyes  of  primitive  man.” 

BOLIVIA 

Increased  telegraphic  connections. — It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  development  of  telegraphic  communications  in  Bolivia  during 

■  See  inside  back  coyer  for  tablee  of  meesores  and  currencies. 
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the  last  few  years.  After  a  great  deal  of  w'ork  done  on  the  telegraph 
lines  both  of  Bolivia  and  the  Argentine  Repubhc  a  regular  through 
service  of  telegraphic  conununications  has  been  estabhshed  between 
the  cities  of  La  Paz  and  Buenos  Aires.  Receiving  and  sending  of 
messages  commenced  October  10,  1925. 

According  to  the  recent  message  of  the  President  there  are  at  the 
present  time  nine  radiotelegraphic  stations  in  the  Repubhc.  Four 
stations  which  are  both  radiotelegraphic  and  radiotelephonic  have 
also  been  installed  in  La  Paz,  Orimo,  Cochabamba,  and  Tupiza.  A 
radiotelegraphic  station  is  now  under  construction  in  Santa  Cruz, 
and  a  contract  has  been  made  for  another  in  Robor6. 

Railroad  mileage  in  Bolivia. — The  lines  now  in  operation  com¬ 
prise  the  following:  Arica-La  Paz  Railway,  125  miles  in  Chile  and  151 
miles  in  Bolivia;  Antofagasta  and  Bolivia  Railway,  575  miles  in  Bohvia 
and  275  miles  in  Chile;  Atocha-Villaz6n  Railway,  127  miles;  Empresa 
Luz  y  Fuerza  E16ctrica  de  Cochabamba,  49  miles ;  Guaqui-La  Paz 
Railway,  60  miles;  Huanchaca  de  Bolivia  Railway,  26  miles;  LaPaz- 
Yungas  Railway,  16  miles,  additional  line  under  construction;  Macha- 
comarca-Uncfa  Railway,  37  miles;  Potosi-Sucre  Railway,  34  miles, 
additional  line  under  construction;  Bolivia  Railway  Company,  416 
miles.  The  followng  roads  are  projected,  and  construction  on  some 
has  commenced:  Cochabamba-El  Beni,  Cochabamba-Santa  Cruz, 
Guayaremerin-Riberalta,  Iquique-Oruro,  Santa  Cruz-Yacuiba,  and 
Santa  Cruz-Paraguay  River. 

New  market  in  Cochabamba. — The  mimicipal  council  of  Cocha¬ 
bamba  has  signed  a  contract  for  the  construction  in  that  city  of  a 
new  public  market.  The  contract  calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
238,119.50  bolivianos  on  the  building,  which  should  be  completed  and 
opened  to  the  public  in  May,  1926. 

Air  service  from  Cochabamba  to  Santa  Cruz.^ — By  a  decree 
of  October  13,  1925,  an  assignment  of  100,000  bohvianos  a  year  has 
been  made  in  the  budget,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  to  subsidize  the 
passenger  and  postal  air  service  between  Cochabamba,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Trinidad. 

A  second  and  very  successful  round-trip,  nonstop  flight  was  made 
on  September  11  between  Cochabamba  and  Santa  Cruz.  Starting 
from  Cochabamba  at  7  a.  m.  the  large  Jimker  plane  arrived  in  Santa 
Cruz  at  9.30  a.  m.,  the  return  trip  being  accomplished  in  tw  o  hours. 
Considering  the  nature  of  the  country  over  which  this  flight  was 
made,  and  that  the  only  means  of  travel  between  these  two  points 
is  by  muleback,  requiring  from  10  to  12  days,  this  is  a  noteworthy 
achievement.  At  present  a  one-w'ay  passage  is  sold  at  300  bolivianos, 
but  when  the  service  attains  a  degree  of  regularity  the  price  will  be 
reduced  to  200  bolivianos. 

Preservation  of  rubber  trees. — A  decree  issued  by  the  provi¬ 
sional  President,  under  date  of  September  6,  1925,  has  for  its  object 
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the  preservation  of  the  rubber  trees  in  tropical  Bolivia  by  prohibiting 
the  destruction  of  producing  trees  in  the  course  of  exploitation. 
In  case  of  infraction!  of  the  law  a  fine  of  500  bolivianos  shall  be  paid 
for  each  tree  destroyed.  The  person  who  reports  the  destruction  of 
rubber  trees  has  a  right  to  50  per  cent  of  the  fine  that  may  be  imposed. 

Improved  railway  service  betw  een  Bolivia  and  Peru. — Trav¬ 
elers  planning  to  make  a  trip  to  Bolivia  via  the  Peruvian  port  of 
MoUendo  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  southern  railway  of 
Peru  is  now  constructing  sleeping  cars  for  its  system,  and  very  shortly 
it  is  hoped  to  inaugurate  a  through  fast  35  hours  service  between  the 
port  of  MoUendo  and  La  Paz.  By  this  means  passengers  wdU  be  able 
to  make  the  very  interesting  trip  across  Lake  Titicaca  by  dayUght. 

Company  organized  to  promote  trade  between  Bolivia  and 
Chile. — As  an  outcome  of  the  favorable  impression  caused  by  the 
Chilean  products  exhibited  at  the  industrial  exposition  held  in  La  Paz 
last  August,  a  stock  company  has  been  organized,  with  headquarters 
in  that  city,  for  promoting  the  interchange  of  trade  between  Bolivia 
and  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Chile.  The  company  wiU  organize 
in  La  Paz  a  permanent  exposition  of  Chilean  products,  including  a 
section  dedicated  to  fresh  fruits.  A  similar  exposition  will  be  main¬ 
tained  in  Santiago  showing  Bolivian  products. 

Pasture  lands. — According  to  a  decree  of  September  21,  1925, 
the  conditions  under  which  provisional  permission  wiU  be  granted 
by  the  Government  to  utilize  for  pasture  unoccupied  lands  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  State  or  those  abandoned  by  their  owners  are  the  foUowing: 
The  extent  of  the  land  granted  shall  not  be  over  5,000  hectares  (2 
square  leagues),  with  a  frontage  on  a  river  or  other  body  of  water 
of  5  kilometers.  The  number  of  head  of  cattle  or  horses  to  be 
placed  on  each  5,000  hectares  shall  not  exceed  1,000.  Persons 
applying  for  the  first  time  for  use  of  a  certain  tract  may  use  it  free 
during  the  first  year,  thereafter  paying  an  annual  rental  of  200 
boUvianos  for  each  2,500  hectares  (a  square  league),  provided  that 
not  more  than  500  head  of  stock  shall  have  used  the  land,  a  chaise 
of  50  centavos  being  made  for  each  additional  head.  All  cattle 
shall  be  examined  by  a  Government  veterinarian  previous  to  being 
placed  out  at  pasture  on  such  lands.  Lessees  of  pasture  lands  are 
required  to  register  the  brand  of  their  cattle  and  coimt  them  annually, 
also  to  report  the  appearance  of  any  disease  among  the  herd.  Per¬ 
sons  desiring  to  rent  lands  for  agricultural  purposes  wdll  be  allotted 
up  to  5  hectares  wdthin  the  town  limits  and  10  hectares  in  the  country 
districts,  rental  being  charged  only  after  three  years’  occupation. 

BRAZIL 


Commercial  aviation. — A  decree  of  the  President  issued  on 
October  1,  1925,  conceded  to  the  Companhia  BrasUeira  de  Empre- 
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hendimenlos  Aeronauticos  the  right  to  operate  a  regular  line  of  air 
transportation  between  Recife  (Pernambuco)  and  Porto  Alegre  with 
stops  at  Macei6,  Sao  Salvador,  Caravellas,  Victoria,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Paranagua,  and  Florianopolis,  a  total  distance  of  2,175  kilometers. 

Dr.  Francisco  S&,  Minister  of  Commimications,  has  approved  the 
plans  of  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Aerial  Navigation,  which  will 
fimction  under  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inspection  of  Navigation. 
This  new  bureau  is  to  have  charge  of  commercial  aerial  plans, 
including  laws,  decrees  and  a  general  map  of  the  country^  as  well  as 
the  planning  of  air  fields,  hghthouses,  and  other  matters  pertaining 
to  aviation. 

First  National  Dairy  Exposition. — The  First  National  Dairy 
Exposition  was  opened  on  October  12,  1925,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Sociedade  Nacional  de  Agricultura  in  the  presence 
of  distinguished  officials,  among  whom  was  a  representative  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  There  were  some  300  exhibitors,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  which  showed  products  of  the 
dairy  school  of  Sitio  and  the  model  farms  at  Sfio  Lourenpo,  Ponta 
Grossa,  and  Santa  Monica. 

ViTAMiNES  IN  ANIMAL  FEEDING. — The  information  service  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  recently  published  an  interesting  pam¬ 
phlet  prepared  by  Jos6  Pinto,  a  student  agronomic  engineer,  on 
Vitamines  in  Animal  Feeding,  which  shows  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subject  and  should  prove  of  great  benefit  to  stock  raisers. 

Half  year  of  foreign  trade. — According  to  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Statistics  of  Brazil,  that  country’s  foreign 
trade  for  the  first  six  months  of  1925  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  four  previous  years,  was  asToUows: 


IMPORTS  FOR  FIRST  HALF  YEAR 


1921 

1922 

1923  1  1924 

1926 

1,358,309 

1,000,995 

38,850 

1,697,699 

707,017 

22,291 

1,662,074  :  2,081,419 
1,066,411  !  1,166,773 
24,996  !  30,020 

2,416,798 

1,904,976 

43,709 

Ptpercontos . 

Eauiv&lent  in  pound*  aturling  .  . . . 

EXPORTS  FOR  FIRST  HALF  YEAR 

905,633 

725,065 

28,726 

974,662 

1,008,709 

31,763 

1,079,641  882,003 

1,419,503  1  1,566,727 
33,380  40,727 

827,063 

1,842,084 

42,609 

Paper  con  to6 . 

Equivalent  In  pounds  starling . 

CHILE 

Railway  surveys. — ^A  party  of  engineers  has  been  making  a  study 
of  the  best  route  for  a  branch  to  connect  the  Longitudinal  Railway, 
possibly  starting  from  Parral  or  Linares,  with  the  city  of  Constitucidn, 
via  Chanco. 
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The  sum  of  170,000  pesos  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Works  for  preliminary  surveys  of  the  following  raU- 
way  routes:  Transandine  via  Lonquimay;  Transandine  via  Salta; 
Lanco  to  Panguipulli ;  Rio  Bueno  to  Lake  Ranco  and  Pullegue;  Rio 
Negro  to  MauUin;  and  Linares  to  Cauquenes  and  Constituci6n. 

Nitrate  statistics. — In  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Nitrate  Producers  at  its  meeting  on  September  30,  1925, 
the  following  statistics  on  the  industry  were  given : 


Year  ending 
June  30, 1924 

Year  ending 
June  30,1925 

Production . 1 

Exports . 

Salas . 

Consumption . . 

Stocks  on  band  in  consuming  countries  and  on  tbs  coast  (June  30) . 

1 

Mark 
guitUali 
32,lM.fi33 
21,736,076 
21,289,701 
22.428,450  ] 
12,470,909 

Metrie 

qvintal* 

24,096,981 

25,658,551 

23,224,355 

1  23,774,400 

12,383,880 

COLOMBIA 

Pearl  fisheries. — The  Chief  Executive  issued  a  decree  No.  1469 
on  October  3,  1925,  organizing  a  survey  of  the  pearl  fisheries  along  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  Republic  and  opening  up  this  section  for  developH 
ment  of  the  pearl  industry.  The  owmers  of  pearl-fishing  sloops  will 
be  responsible  for  all  expenditures  connected  with  the  work  except 
for  the  wages  of  divers,  coast  guards,  and  boat  crew,  who  will  aU  be 
paid  from  receipts  of  the  industry.  The  total  proceeds  from  both  the 
pearl  and  mother-of-pearl  will  be  divided  as  follows:  25  per  cent  for 
the  national  treasury;  25  per  cent  wages  for  divers,  coast  guards, 
and  crew  of  each  fishing  boat,  and  the  remaining  50  per  cent  for  the 
owmer  of  the  respective  fishing  craft. 

Commercial  aviation. — The  Colombian-German  Aerial  Trans¬ 
port  Co.  passenger  air  service  between  the  Magdalena  River  port 
of  Girardot  and  Barranquilla,  on  the  Caribbean  coast,  is  now  tri¬ 
weekly.  Trips  are  scheduled  to  make  connections  with  the  motor 
railway  car  which  leaves  Bogot4  the  day  previous,  by  which  means 
passengers  leaving  Bogota  at  night  can  reach  Barranquilla  the  follow¬ 
ing  afternoon.  Two  new  airplanes  have  been  purchased  by  the  com¬ 
pany  for  this  service,  one  of  which  has  already  been  received.  Once 
this  line  is  in  regular  operation,  trips  will  be  continued  as  far  as  New 
York,  with  the  following  itinerary:  One  day  between  Bogota,  Girar¬ 
dot,  and  Barranquilla;  two  days  from  Barranquilla  to  Florida  by  air; 
and  another  two  days  from  Florida  to  New  York  by  rail. 

Cotton  industry. — Through  the  Colombian  Information  Bureau  in 
London,  the  Government  has  invited  the  International  Textile  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Manchester  to  send  a  commission  to  Colombia  to  examine  the 
soil  and  study  conditions  in  the  cotton-producing  country.  Last 
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November  the  Minister  of  Industries  received  advice  by  cable  that 
the  International  Cotton  Committee  at  their  meeting  in  Milan  had 
decided  to  send  the  commission  as  requested  to  Colombia  during  the 
early  part  of  1926. 

Intercontinental  flight. — During  the  latter  part  of  1925  a  very 
successful  flight  was  made  from  Colombia  to  the  United  States  by  two 
seaplanes  of  the  Colombian-German  Aerial  Transport  Co.  This 
flight  was  planned  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  possibilities  for 
establishing  an  international  air  service  for  passengers  and  mail 
between  the  two  Repubhcs.  The  ships  used  for  this  trip  were 
Domier  “Wall”  flying  boats,  twin  motored,  of  400  horsepower  each, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  10  passengers  and  ample  room  for  mail  and 
baggage.  The  following  distances  were  covered  from  Barranquilla  to 
Key  West:  Barranquilla  to  Cartagena,  120  kilometers;  Cartagena  to 
Col6n,  630;  Col6n  to  San  Juan  del  Norte,  600;  San  Juan  to  Managua, 
200;  Managua  to  Amapala,  200;  Amapala  to  La  Libertad,  200;  La 
Libertad  to  San  Jos6  de  Guatemala,  150;  San  Jos6  to  Puerto  Barrios, 
350;  Puerto  Barrios  to  Cozdmel,  600;  Cozdmel  to  Habana,  600;  and 
Habana  to  Key  West,  200.  The  distance  covered  was  7,700  kilome¬ 
ters,  3,850  each  way.  Eleven  countries  in  all  were  visited,  i.  e., 
Colombia,  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  British  Honduras,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  the  United  States. 

costa  RICA 

Wireless  station  presented  by  Mexico. — The  wireless  station 
offered  by  the  Mexican  Government  to  Costa  Rica  on  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  Central  American  Independ¬ 
ence  in  1921  is  about  to  be  installed  near  San  Jos6.  A  commission 
of  engineers  from  Mexico  arrived  last  November  to  superintend  the 
setting  up  of  the  two  towers,  respectively  146  meters  and  95  meters 
in  height.  The  transmission  power  of  10  kilowatts  will  enable  the 
station  to  be  heard  all  over  the  Americas.  The  Buenos  Aires  station 
of  the  same  power  constantly  maintains  communication  with 
Germany. 

Shoemakers’  cooperative. — The  shoemakers  of  the  city  of  San 
Jos6  have  under  consideration  the  organization  of  a  cooperative 
association  for  installing  a  large  modem  tannery  and  providing 
other  advantages  for  their  trade,  to  result  in  the  cheaper  production 
of  shoes.  The  association  plans  to  issue  100  shares  of  1,000  colones 
each,  payable  in  1  year  in  quarterly  installments. 

CUBA 

Cuban  central  purchasing  board. — By  virtue  of  decree  No. 
2267,  of  November  12,  a  Tribunal  Superior  de  Suhastas,  or  central 
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purchasing  board,  was  created  in  Cuba.  This  board  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Secretary  of  Justice  and  the  Secretary  of  Finance, 
besides  a  representative  of  the  President  and  certain  designated 
army  and  navy  engineers.  The  duties  of  this  board,  which  shall 
meet  at  least  once  a  week,  will  be  to  consider  purchases  of  all  Gov¬ 
ernment  supplies  and  equipment  exceeding  a  cost  of  $5,000,  and  will 
recommend  the  distribution,  to  the  respective  departments,  of 
material  received.  All  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Government 
will  be  supervised  and  the  board  wiU  take  special  care  to  see  that 
the  most  favorable  terms  are  always  given  the  Government  in  such 
contracts. 

The  various  departments  and  bureaus  will  inform  the  pm-chasing 
board  of  material  required  and  such  applications  will  be  submitted 
to  the  board  for  approval  and  recommendation.  The  law  also 
declares  that  the  board  will  draw  up  a  series  of  general  specifications 
which  will  be  part  of  all  purchase  contracts,  not  to  conflict  with  any 
technical  requirements  of  the  various  departments. 

Telephone  service  for  Santa  Clara. — On  the  15th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  last  the  new  telephone  central  in  the  city  of  Santa  Clara  was 
inaugurated. 

Immigration  to  Cuba. — Dming  the  period  from  the  1st  of  May 
to  the  30th  of  September,  1925,  9,529  immigrants  arrived  in  the 
port  of  Habana,  of  which  the  greater  part,  6,093,  were  Spaniards. 

New  map. — The  Geographic  Society  of  Cuba  is  preparing  a  new 
map  of  the  island,  based  on  charts  made  by  the  chief  of  staff  of  the 
army.  The  size  of  this  map  is  1  by  1.40  meters. 

Importation  of  livestock  and  forage  prohibited. — In  order  to 
protect  the  livestock  of  the  Republic  against  the  hoof  and  mouth 
disease  reported  to  exist  in  Texas  and  California,  the  Cuban  Govern¬ 
ment  issued  a  decree  on  November  3,  1925,  published  in  the  Gaceta 
Oficial  of  November  6,  prohibiting  temporarily  tlie  importation  into 
Cuba  of  livestock  and  all  kinds  of  forage  from  those  States. 

Appropriation  for  roads. — The  Government  assigned  to  each 
of  the  six  provinces  $50,000  to  hasten  the  work  of  repairing  roads 
during  the  last  two  months  of  the  past  year. 

New  piers. — ^An  American  steamship  company  has  acquired  one 
of  the  old  piers  in  Habana  Harbor  and  will  construct  on  the  site 
two  modem  piers,  as  well  as  a  modem  warehouse  on  the  adjacent 
property. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC 

Exports  to  the  United  States. — The  declared  exports  to  the 
United  States  from  the  port  of  Santo  Domingo  during  the  quarter 
ended  September  30,  1925,  were  valued  at  $615,965.35.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  items  exported  were  cacao,  $322,420.97;?  sugar,  $85,976; 
goatskins,  $38,195;  cowhides,  $15,042.35;  and  coffee,  $13,436.72. 
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Declared  exports  to[the  United  States  from  the  port  of  San  Pedro  de 
Macorfs  during  the  same  quarter  amounted  to  $247,766,  compared 
with  $104,391  for  the  same  period  in  1924. 

Declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  port  of  La  Romana 
for  the  third  quarter  of  1925  were  valued  at  $71,956.51,  compared 
with  $32,828  in  the  same  period  of  1924.  The  principal  item  exported 
this  quarter  was  molasses,  valued  at  $65,086. 

Dominican  products. — In  order  to  introduce  Dominican  products 
abroad  and  thus  increase  the  commerce  of  the  coimtry,  the  Dominican 
Ck)nsul  in  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  exhibited  at  a  fair  held  recently  in 
that  city  a  number  of  articles  manufactured  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  as  well  as  agricultural  and  dairy  products.  Among  these 
exhibits  were  271  samples  of  various  kinds  of  wood,  showing  the 
immense  wealth  of  the  Dominican  forests. 

Botanical  garden  gift  of  patriotic  citizen. — A  very  interesting 
note  appears  in  one  of  the  Dominican  daily  papers  of  December  last 
regarding  the  patriotic  action  of  Sefior  Don  Jos6  del  Carmen  Ariza, 
Dominican  minister  to  the  United  States,  at  present  in  his  native 
country  on  leave  of  absence,  in  having  presented  to  the  city  of  Moca, 
his  birthplace,  12,000  square  meters  of  ground  on  the  outskirts  of 
that  city  and  the  funds  for  establishing  thereon  a  botanical  garden. 

ECUADOR 

Government  ownership  of  sulphur  beds. — In  order  to  provide 
a  better  organization  for  developing  the  sulphur  resoiu-ces  in  the 
Canton  of  AlausI,  which  have  heretofore  been  subject  to  concessions 
granted  by  the  municipal  cmmcil  of  that  Canton,  said  sulphur  beds 
have  been  declared  Government  property,  and  will  be  exploited  by 
the  State. 

Roads. — A  decree  was  issued  recently  by  which  roads  and  paths 
previously  in  use  for  communication  between  neighboring  towns 
and  villages  have  been  declared  by  the  Government  public  property. 
Proprietors  of  farms  through  whose  lands  these  roads  or  paths  may 
run  are  obliged,  according  to  the  decree  issued  by  the  Government, 
to  open  them  to  public  traffic.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works  shall 
proceed  to  draft  a  map  of  these  roads  and  arrange  for  their  improve¬ 
ment  and  conservation.  Any  proprietor  not  complying  with  this 
order  and  impeding  traffic  on  roads  running  through  his  lands  shall 
be  subject  to  a  fine  ranging  from  100  to  1,000  sucres. 

GUATEMALA 

Puerto  Barrios-New  York  steamers. — Cable  reports  announced 
the  opening  of  the  United  States  Fruit  Co.’s  weekly  steamer  service 
between  New  York  and  Puerto  Barrios  on  December  5,  when  the 
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first  ship  sailed  from  New  York.  The  coffee  raisers  as  well  as  the 
fruit  growers  of  Guatemala  will  profit  by  this  new  service. 

Motor  busses  and  street  cars. — The  street-railway  company 
in  Guatemala  City  has  ordered  10  motor  busses  for  35  passengers 
each  and  will  install  motors  in  the  street  cars  now  drawn  by  mules. 

International  cooperation  against  locust. — Guatemala  and 
Mexico  are  cooperating  in  a  fight  against  the  locust  plague,  which 
ruins  the  crops  of  both  countries  w’here  the  swarms  alight.  Each 
country  has  appointed  a  commission  to  study  the  places  of  origin, 
habits,  and  methods  of  destruction  of  this  plague. 

Indian  labor  contract. — A  contract  between  the  Guatemalan 
Government  and  the  representative  of  a  private  corporation,  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  President  on  October  20, 1925,  permits  the  introduction, 
subject  to  the  laws  of  India  and  Guatemala,  of  3,500  East  Indians 
for  a  10-year  period  to  work  as  laborers  on  the  agricultural  properties 
of  the  corporation.  Each  of  the  laborers  must  be  in  perfect  health, 
less  than  50  years  old  and  of  the  w'hite  (Aryan)  race  from  the  interior 
of  India.  Tliis  contract  may  be  extended  for  10  years  if  agreeable 
to  both  parties. 

HAITI 

Effect  of  highway  improvements.— An  interesting  phase  of 
the  road  development  which  is  taking  place  throughout  the  Repulic 
is  its  effect  upon  the  quality  of  expoit  commodities.  One  collector 
of  customs  reports  that  most  of  the  coffee  for  export  is  now  brought 
to  the  port  in  motor  trucks  and  is  of  good  quality,  whereas  formerly 
when  it  was  transported  by  mule  back  or  by  cart  it  was  frequently 
soaked  in  water. 

Agricultural  extension. — Special  attention  was  given  during 
November  to  the  demonstration  farms.  Plans  have  been  completed 
for  the  farms  in  the  north  and  improvements  are  being  made  by  the 
farmers.  The  farmers  near  Delug6  have  t^eed  to  work  together 
in  the  reconstruction  of  a  canal  for  irrigation  of  certain  farms  and  a 
demonstration  farm  located  in  a  dry  region.  Planting  of  coffee  trees 
continues  under  the  bonus  system.  The  agricultural  agents  have 
helped  to  enlarge  this  program. 

A  summary  of  the  veterinary  chnic  work  for  the  year  beginning 
October  1,  1924,  and  closing  October  1,  1925,  shows  the  following 
data:  Number  of  animals  treated,  October,  1,548;  November,  636; 
December,  1,408;  January,  1,764;  February,  3,099;  March,  2,681; 
April,  6,030;  May,  835;  June,  1,827;  July,  5,121;  August,  5,907; 
September,  3,876;  total,  34,732.  This  number  of  animals  includes: 
Horses,  9,629;  mules,  2,308;  donkeys,  4,109;  cows,  194;  goats,  393; 
sheep,  12;  hogs,  8,436;  dogs,  291;  poultry,  9,360. 

There  were  8,472  doses  of  hog  cholera  serum  and  virus  used  in  the 
above  clinics,  145  of  tetanus  antitoxin,  and  82  of  rabies  vaccine. 
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Much  of  the  difficulty  among  animals  was  found  to  be  due  to  mal¬ 
nutrition.  The  farmers  are  showung  more  interest  in  these  clinics, 
and  the  educational  value  to  them  is  an  important  result  of  the 
efforts  expended. 

Roads  and  irrigation. — The  various  road  projects  that  have 
been  completed  and  that  are  being  completed  are  greatly  adding  to 
the  ease  of  overland  communication  throughout  the  Republic.  A 
Dumber  of  small  bridges  and  culverts  that  have  been  completed, 
especially  in  the  Department  of  the  North,  have  resulted  in  great 
improvements  in  this  respect.  The  ahgnment  of  the  roads  on 
Plaisance  Moimtain  in  particular  has  been  greatly  improved. 

A  number  of  other  road  projects  which  have  not  been  entirely 
completed  are  already  adding  to  the  ease  of  overland  transportation. 
Large  portions  of  road  which  have  formerly  resulted  in  interruption 
to  traffic  in  time  of  rainy  weather  have  been  graded  so  as  to  be  free 
from  water.  There  yet  remains,  however,  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be 
done  in  surfacing  these  roads  with  gravel. 

Aside  from  the  small  bridges  and  culverts  which  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  are  being  completed  throughout  the  Republic,  the  major 
bridge  program  is  well  under  way.  Abutments  are  ready  for  steel 
bridges  at  Mombin  and  Lascahobas,  and  as  soon  as  the  super¬ 
structures  arrive  from  the  manufacturer  these  two  bridges  will  be 
installed.  At  the  Limbe  River  work  is  rapidly  progressing  on  the 
piers  and  abutments,  which  are  now  nearly  50  per  cent  completed, 
and  erection  will  be  started  upon  the  steel  superstructure  as  soon  as 
it  arrives.  The  Laquinte  Bridge  near  Gonaives,  a  five-span  concrete 
structure,  will  soon  be  opened  to  traffic.  Work  has  recently  been 
started  on  two  bridges,  one  over  the  Thomonde  River  and  one  over 
the  Moriseau  River. 

The  improvement  of  the  Riviere  Blanche  irrigation  system,  com¬ 
pleted  this  month,  is  one  of  the  biggest  projects  of  the  year  and  also 
one  of  the  most  important  undertaken  by  the  public  works  service. 
In  brief,  the  project  consists  of  a  dam,  modern  head  gates,  a  siphon 
across  the  valley,  and  several  kilometers  of  masonry-Uned  canals. 
This  project  has  resulted  not  only  in  additional  ease  and  depend¬ 
ability  of  operating  the  headworks  of  the  Riviere  Blanche  system 
but  also  by  eliminating  waste  through  infiltration  it  has  resulted  in 
the  saving  of  a  considerable  amount  of  water.  The  amount  actually 
saved  is  about  65  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  formerly  available  for 
irrigation.  In  other  words,  the  capacity  of  the  Riviere  Blanche 
system  for  irrigation  has  been  increased  65  per  cent. 

An  improvement  to  the  Riviere  Grise  irrigation  system,  which  is 
considerably  smaller  than  the  improvements  to  the  Riviere  Blanche, 
is  the  Pernier  cut-off  canal,  which  was  also  completed  during  Novem¬ 
ber.  This  cut-off  consists  of  a  short  cut  across  a  certain  stretch  of 
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country,  eliminating  severali^hundred  meters  of  canal.  The  new 
cut-off  is  lined  with  masonry,  and  this,  like  the  Riviere  Blanche  im¬ 
provements,  has  resulted  in  a  considerable  saving  in  irrigation  water. 

Similar  improvements  are  under  way  at  the  Momance  River, 
which  will  result  in  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  Momance  system 
by  somewhat  over  2,000  acres.  This  project  is  nearing  completion. 

HONDURAS 

Agricultural  agent. — In  the  Department  of  Santa  Birbara 
Sefior  Montes  Maldonado,  an  agricultural  expert,  trained  in  SSlo 
Paulo,  Brazil,  has  been  visiting  the  coffee  plantations  under  orders 
from  the  Government,  to  instruct  planters  in  the  best  methods  of 
cultivation. 

Banana  products  concession. — A  concession  has  been  requested 
of  the  Government  by  a  Honduran  and  a  German  to  establish  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  banana  products.  In  their  petition 
they  state  that  many  stems  of  bananas  are  discarded  by  the  banana 
exporting  companies  as  unfit  for  shipment,  leaving  the  cultivators 
suffering  heavy  losses.  It  is  their  plan  to  purchase  small  as  well 
as  lai^e  bunches  and  ripe  as  well  as  green  fruit  for  the  manufacture 
of  banana  Hour,  banana  marmalade,  banana  essence,  and  banana  oil. 

MEXICO 

Shipping  service  between  Mexico  and  Argentina. — The 
Government  has  lately  concluded  a  contract  with  a  British  firm  for 
inaugurating  shipping  service  between  Tampico  and  other  Mexican 
ports  and  Buenos  Aires,  calling  at  such  Central  and  South  American 
ports  as  the  demands  of  the  patrons  of  the  line  require.  The  service 
will  be  started  with  two  steamers  of  6,500  tons  each,  having  accom¬ 
modations  for  30  passengers  and  capacity  for  600  head  of  stock.  As 
no  direct  connection  between  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  Ameri¬ 
can  ports  has  hitherto  existed,  this  line  is  expected  to  prove  a  great 
convenience . 

Railway  electrification. — ^A  year  ago  the  Bulletin  reported 
the  electrification  of  the  47-kilometer  section  of  the  Mexican  Railways 
between  Orizaba  and  Elsperanza,  in  which  the  line  climbs  4,016  feet. 
Electrification  is  nowfgoing  on  from  Orizaba  to  C6rdoba,  later  to  be 
continued  to  Paso  del  Macho,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ascent  on  the 
way  from  Veracruz  to  Mexico  City.  Electric  locomotives  make  this 
heavy  grade  in  half  the  time  of  steam  locomotives. 

Airplanes. — The  Government  has  purchased  20  new  airplanes 
of  German  make  for  use  in  preventing  smuggling  along  the  coasts 
and  frontiers  of  the  Republic. 

Textile  industry. — The  following  statistics  on  the  textile  indus¬ 
try  in  1924  were  compiled  by  the  National  Statistics  Bureau: 
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Number  of  factories  in  operation _  116 

Number  of  factories  closed _  26 

Motor  power  (in  horsepower) _  43, 159 

Hydraulic _  14,  061 

Hydroelectric _  24,  038 

Steam _  4,  223 

Other . . .  837 

Capital  invested  in  machinery  and  buildings  (pesos) _  74,  228,  890 

Number  of  operatives _  37,  732 

Men . . . . .  27,903 

Women _  6,  550 

Children _  3,  279 

Average  wage  for  8-hour  day  (pesos) : 

Men . 2.  18 

Women _  1.  56 

Children _  .  89 

Hours  of  labor  during  year _  335,  921 

Amount  of  cotton  used  (kilograms) _  30,  517,  049 


There  was  a  wide  variation  is  wages  in  different  parts  of  the  Republic.  The 
highest  average  daily  wage  for  men,  2.53  pesos,  was  reported  from  Veracruz; 
the  highest  for  women,  2.50  pesos,  from  the  State  of  Hidalgo,  where  it  exceeded 
that  for  men,  2.19  pesos;  and  the  highest  for  children,  1.17  pesos,  from  the 
Federal  District. 

Metric  system  to  be  used  in  import  invoices. — By  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  Industry  it  became  compulsory  on  November  1, 
1925,  to  use  the  metric  system  in  all  bills,  invoices,  and  shipping 
papers  submitted  to  the  customhouse  for  clearance. 

Agricultural  de.monstration  train. — train  of  20  cars  has 
been  placed  at  the  disposition  of  a  Government  agricultural  commis¬ 
sion  to  be  used  for  a  traveling  exhibition  of  modern  agricultural 
machinery,  the  use  and  operation  of  which  will  be  demonstrated  oy 
agricultural  and  mechanical  experts  in  each  community  along  the 
railroads  of  the  nation. 

Oil  pipe  line  for  National  Railways. — A  contract  has  been 
let  for  the  construction  of  an  oil  pipe  line  40  kilometers  in  length,  to 
cost  1,200,000  pesos,  from  the  wells  situated  on  the  railway  right  of 
way  to  storage  tanks  in  Hermosillo.  The  production  from  the 
railways’  wells  is  constantly  increasing,  and  it  is  thought  that  there 
will  be  a  surplus  over  the  supply  of  petroleum  needed  for  operating 
purposes. 

Migration  statistics. — Official  Mexican  migration  statistics  for 
1924  are  as  follows: 


Jaatury- 

Jnno 

Jnly- 

Dwamber 

Immigration . — . 

Emigration . 

^  £3,104 

i  67, 768 

97,403 

85,769 

75632— 26t— Bull.  2 - 6 
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NICARAGUA 

Railroad  improvements. — The  board  of  directors  of  the  Rail¬ 
road  of  the  Pacific  has  resolved  to  use  the  profits  of  the  company  in 
the  construction  of  new  lines  from  the  interior  of  the  Republic  to 
Las  Segovias  and  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  board  has  planned  to 
spend  S500,000  on  the  first  year’s  construction,  which  would  consist 
of  40  miles  of  new  track. 

PANAMA 

Two  EIGHT-STORY  BUILDINGS. — The  Panama  press  reports  that  in 
January,  1926,  two  eight-story  buildings  were  to  be  commenced  in 
Panama  City,  one  for  an  apartment  house  and  the  other  for  an  office 
building.  It  is  also  reported  that  the  construction  will  cost  $3,000,000 
and  will  be  carried  on  by  a  New  York  company. 

Navel-orange  groves. — In  the  highlands  of  Boquete  the  culti¬ 
vated  navel  orange  is  being  planted,  himdreds  of  trees  having  been 
set  out,  so  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  tlmee  years  this  fruit  may 
be  shipped  in  carload  lots. 

IIat  factory. — A  straw-hat  factory  is  to  be  established  in  Panama 
City  by  a  Panaman  citizen  and  a  Venezuelan  who  belongs  to  a  firm 
which  already  operates  a  large  hat  factory  in  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
and  another  in  Barranquilla,  Colombia.  The  monthly  product  is 
expected  to  be  2,000  dozen  hats,  for  domestic  and  foreign  sale. 

Cacao  driers  in  operation. — The  cacao  driers  installed  by  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  in  Almirante  for  its  cacao  plantations  are  said  to 
be  the  largest  equipment  of  this  kind  in  South  and  Central  America. 
The  press  states  that  Panama  cacao  is  now  rated  among  the  best 
in  the  world  and  finds  a  large  demand  in  the  New  York  market. 

PARAGUAY 

Development  of  cotton  and  sugar  industry. — In  Paraguay, 
which  possesses  many  advantages  for  the  production  of  cotton,  such 
as  favorable  climate,  excellent  soil,  and  cheap  labor,  the  farmers  are 
shoving  a  decided  tendency  to  concentrate  on  this  crop.  The  area 
planted  to  cotton  in  1922  was  approximately  9,790  acres,  which 
increased  in  1923  to  42,000  acres  and  in  1924  to  48,000  acres.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  it  has  been  estimated  that  approximately 
22,000,000  acres  could  be  utilized  for  cotton  growing. 

Paraguay  also  offers  opportunities  for  an  unlimited  cultivation  of 
sugar  cane;  this  industry  is,  however,  still  in  its  infancy.  The  area 
planted  to  sugar  cane  in  1923  amounted  to  approximately  35,500 
acres,  with  an  estimated  production  in  1924  of  370,286  metric  tons 
of  cane.  Although  there  are  10  sugar  refineries  in  the  Republic,  with 
a  capacity  of  6,910  metric  tons,  in  1924  only  5  operated  for  sugar 
production,  with  a  combined  total  of  1,757  tons. 
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Use  of  agricultural  maciunery. — Only  in  recent  years  have 
Paraguayan  farmers  exhibited  an  interest  in  modem  agricultural 
machinery,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  steel  plows  imported  in  1917 
wliich  was  only  21.  This  number  increased  in  1923  to  94,  in  1924  to 
899,  while  during  the  first  four  months  of  1925,  477  steel  plows  were 
imported.  In  order  to  foment  a  further  interest  in  tliis  type  of  ma¬ 
chinery  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Paraguay,  cooperating  with  import¬ 
ers  of  agricultural  machinery,  held  a  demonstration  of  different  kinds 
of  plows  during  the  latter  part  of  1925.  This  will  bo  followed  by 
an  exhibition  in  Asuncidn  of  all  classes  of  agricultural  machinery 
scheduled  to  take  place  in  May,  1926. 

PERU 

New  building  for  the  Ministry  of  Promotion. — On  Sep¬ 
tember  26,  1925,  the  new  building  for  the  Ministry  of  Promotion, 
just  completed  in  Lima,  was  formally  inaugurated  in  the  presence 
of  the  Chief  Executive  and  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  Tlie 
building  covers  an  area  of  2,700  meters  and  has  ample  space  to 
house  all  the  various  divisions  of  the  Ministry.  Construction  of 
this  edifice  commenced  in  July,  1924,  and  practically  the  entire 
amount  of  the  building  fund,  approximately  one  million  soles,  was 
covered  by  receipts  from  the  tolls  on  the  Avenida  del  Progreso,  the 
road  from  Lima  to  Callao. 

Match-monopoly  concession. — By  virtue  of  a  contract  between 
the  Peruvian  Government  and  the  Swedish  Match  Co.,  this  con¬ 
cern  will  have  a  monopoly  on  the  manufacture,  importation,  and  sale 
of  matches  in  the  Republic  of  Peru  for  a  period  of  20  years.  For  tliis 
concession,  which  was  signed  by  President  Leguia  October  14,  1925, 
the  Peruvian  Government  will  receive  an  annual  sum  of  £200,000  and 
£2,000,  or  a  proportional  part  thereof,  for  each  1,000,000  boxes  of 
matches  or  fraction  of  1,000,000  sold  beyond  50,000,000  boxes. 

Fught  from  Lima  to  Puno. — On  September  28  last  the  Peruvian 
aviator  Maj.  Baltazar  Montoya  made  a  nonstop  flight  in  an  S.  V.  A. 
biplane  from  Lima  to  Puno,  covering  the  distance  of  900  kilometers 
(559  miles)  in  7  hours  and  40  minutes.  Tliis  flight,  which  is  said  to 
constitute  a  record  for  distance  and  duration  in  the  history  of  Soutn 
American  aviation,  is  worthy  of  all  praise  considering  the  difficult 
country  over  which  it  is  made,  part  of  the  course  being  over  the 
Andes  at  an  altitude  of  17,000  feet. 

New  highway  in  the  Department  of  La  Libertad. — A  very 
important  automobile  road  is  under  construction  in  the  north  of 
Peru,  which  will  cross  the  three  cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  the  western, 
central,  and  eastern,  terminating  at  a  point  on  one  of  the  main 
navigable  rivers  of  the  Amazon  system.  The  route  followed  by  this 
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highway  may  be  divided  in  the  following  manner:  From  the  port  of 
Salaverry  to  Quiruvilca,  144  kilometers;  from  Quiruvilca  to  Hua- 
machuco,  30  kilometers;  from  Huamachuco  to  Pataz  and  the  Huallaga 
River,  250  kilometers.  The  first  section  of  this  road,  that  is,  from 
Salaverry  to  Quiruvilca,  was  built  by  the  Government  with  funds 
obtained  by  a  tax  on  minerals  exported  through  the  port  of  Sala- 
vcrry;  this  section  of  the  road  is  completed  except  for  18  kilometers 
between  Gaycocha  and  Agaipampa.  Work  on  the  30  kilometers 
from  Quiruvilca  to  Huamachuco  is  progressing  rapidly  by  means  of 
the  road  conscription  law,  whereby  every  able-bodied  man  in  the 
province  is  required  to  work  a  certain  length  of  time  on  road  con¬ 
struction  or  pay  a  fine.  The  third  section,  from  Huamachuco  to 
Pataz,  is  being  constructed  by  the  English  mining  company  El  Oro 
del  Inca,  in  accordance  with  a  contract  made  with  the  Peruvian 
Government. 

The  completion  of  this  road  will  open  up  a  very  interesting  route 
for  automobile  travel  of  approximately  253  miles,  going  in  a  few 
houm  from  the  torrid  zone  of  the  Pacific  coast,  where  coffee,  sugar 
cane,  cotton,  and  similar  tropical  products  are  grown,  to  the  high 
plateau  of  the  Andes,  passing  through  important  silver,  gold,  and 
copper  mining  centers,  as  well  as  excellent  pasture  lands  for  livestock. 

SALVADOR 

Weather  bureau  of  aviation  field. — A  weather  bureau  on  the 
aviation  field  of  San  Salvador,  donated  to  the  air  service  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  was  put  into  use  on  October  12,  1925. 
While  this  weather  bureau  is  chiefly  for  the  aviation  service  it  will 
no  doubt  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  country  in  general. 

Highway  contract. — The  Government  of  Salvador  in  the  middle 
of  October  signed  a  contract  with  an  American  firm  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  within  a  certain  period  of  1,000  kilometers  of  modern  asphalt  or 
concrete  roads,  most  of  which  will  be  6  feet  wide. 

URUGUAY 

New  chamber  of  commerce. — ^A  chamber  of  commerce  was  or¬ 
ganized  recently  in  Rivera,  a  city  of  about  12,000  inhabitants.  The 
members  of  the  chamber  are  prominent  merchants  and  farmers. 

Promotion  of  toitrist  traffic. — In  order  to  promote  tourist 
travel  in  Uruguay,  a  decree  was  enacted  recently  authorizing  the 
Executive,  during  the  montlis  of  December  to  April,  inclusive,  to 
grant  temporary  and  revocable  authorization  to  ships  under  foreign 
flags  to  transj)ort  ])assengers,  correspondence,  and  mail  between 
Montevideo  and  the  river  and  ocean  watering  places. 

Uruguayan  diports. — The  total  value  of  Uruguayan  un])orts  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1925  was  53,616,243  pesos,  of  which  the 
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United  States  furnished  13,556,824  ])esos.  Great  Britain  9,586,058 
pesos,  and  Germany,  6,010,528  j)esos.  {Commerce  Jieports,  Dei^em- 
her  14,  1925.) 

Construction  of  bridges. — In  aecordaiice  with  an  aj^reement 
with  the  Brazilian  Government  the  President  of  Uruguay  has  awarded 
the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  international  bridge  over  the 
Yaguar6n  River  to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  £246,358.  Provisions  have 
also  been  made  for  building  a  bridge  across  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Administration  Council  having  been  authorized  to  appro¬ 
priate  100,000  pesos  for  this  ])urpose;  the  municipality  of  Monte¬ 
video  will  appropriate  a  like  amount. 

Passenger  movement  during  the  first  six  months  of  1925. — 
The  number  of  passengers  entering  and  leaving  Uruguay  from 
January  1,  1925,  to  June  30,  1925,  was  as  follows;  Persons  entering, 
90,197,  and  those  leaving,  85,918.  The  greatest  part  of  this  move¬ 
ment  was  through  the  port  of  Montevideo,  61,999  ])erson.s  entering 
through  that  port  and  60,199  leaving. 

New  cars  for  electric  line. — The  electric  street-car  company 
of  Montevideo  has  put  in  service  a  number  of  new  cars  constructed  in 
its  own  plant. 

VENEZUELA 

New  telephone  systems. — Last  July  Congress  approved  two 
contracts  made  by  the  Government  for  the  installation  of  new  tele¬ 
phone  systems.  One  of  these  contracts  calls  for  the  installation  and 
operation  of  an  automatic  telephone  system  in  Caracas,  connecting 
that  city  with  the  various  States  and  Territories  of  the  Republic. 
According  to  the  terms  of  this  contract  15,000  telephones  shall  be 
installed  if  desired,  work  commencing  on  the  plant  within  6  months 
after  the  approval  of  the  contract,  said  plant  to  be  completed  and 
ready  for  public  service  within  12  months  from  the  time  work  com¬ 
mences.  This  contract,  signed  for  a  period  of  15  years,  may  be 
extended  at  the  request  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties.  The 
Government  shall  receive  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  proceeds. 

The  second  contract  calls  for  the  construction  of  a  telephone 
system  of  45  kilometers  connecting  the  various  towns  in  the  State  of 
Lara.  The  time  limit  for  completing  this  work  is  two  years  from  ^the 
date  of  the  publication  of  the  contract  in  the  Gaceta  Ojicial,  October 
22,  1925.  According  to  this  contract  the  Government  shall  receive 
5  per  cent  of  the  gross  proceeds. 

Highway  from  San  Antonio  to  Rubio.— On  October  12,  1925, 
work  was  commenced  on  the  highway  from  the  town  of  San  Antonio 
to  Rubio,  in  the  State  of  T4chira,  a  distance  of  approximately  15 
kilometers.  The  completion  of  this  road  willjgrcatly  facilitate  the 
transportation  of  coffee,  one  of  the  principal  products  of  this  section. 
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Venezuelan  broadcasting  company. — A  company  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  Venezuela  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  developing 
broadcasting  throughout  the  Republic.  The  programs  which  will 
be  broadcast  from  the  central  station  in  Caracas  will  include  musical 
numbers,  daily  press  notes,  scientific  talks,  agricultural  and  com¬ 
mercial  statistics,  and  other  subjects  of  general  interest.  For  every 
receiving  set  installed  in  the  Republic  the  company  will  receive  a 
small  fee  to  cover  the  expense  of  broadcasting. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


ARGENTINA 

Reduction  of  national  debt  to  bank. — On  October  1,  1925, 
the  Minister  of  Finance  addressed  a  note  to  the  president  of  the 
Banco  de  la  Nacidn  advising  that  bank  that  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  had  decided  to  pay  10,000,000  pesos  national  currency  in  further 
reduction  of  the  loan  obtained  from  the  institution  by  virtue  of  Law 
No.  10251.  With  this  latest  payment  the  original  debt  of  71,999,- 
663.25  pesos  national  currency  is  reduced  to  30,000,000  pesos  national 
currency.  {Review  of  the  River  Plate,  October  9,  1925.) 


BOLIVIA 


Budget  estimates  for  1926. — The  estimates  for  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditures  as  presented  to  Congress  for  approval  show  a  balanced 
budget,  the  receipts  being  estimated  at  44,482,183.30  bolivianos  and 
the  expenditures  amounting  to  the  same  figure. 


CHILE 

Mortgage  Loan  Bank. — The  report  of  the  Mortgage  Loan  Bank 
for  1924  includes  the  following  figures: 

The  sum  of  155,144,000  pesos  was  loaned  on  mortgages,  of  which  47,990,500 
pesos  were  guaranteed  by  436  rural  properties  and  67,523,500  pesos  by  998  pieces 
of  city  property.  Requests  for  loans  were  received  from  19  provinces  and  9  cities. 

Special  facilities  were  offered  to  small  borrowers.  Loans  of  sums  between 
1,000  and  20,000  pesos,  amounting  to  5,219,000  pesos,  were  made  to  432  persons. 
Loans  outstanding  December  31,  1923,  carried  over  into  1924  and  added  to  the 
foregoing,  gave  a  total  of  17,881,000  pesos. 

Bonds  in  circulation  amounted  to  760,521,100  pesos,  while  the  reserve  fund 
contained  28,916,599  pesos.  The  total  would  have  been  larger  were  it  not  for 
the  gift  of  1,616,065  pesos  made  to  the  agricultural  experiment  station  and  the 
public  charity  board. 
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One  hundretl  ciglity-scven  liouses,  whose  prices  vary  I)etween  16,000  and  45,000 
liesos  each,  were  completed  in  housing  developments  in  Valparaiso. 

The  Mortgage  Loan  Bank  administers  the  Army  Retirement  Fund,  the  National 
Savings  Bank,  the  Santiago  Savings  Bank,  the  Retirement,  Savings  and  Life- 
Insurance  Fund  for  Private  Employees,  and  the  Fund  for  Workers’  Insurance 
against  Illness  and  Disability. 

ECUADOR 

Central  Bank  of  Ecuador. — On  October  9  a  decree  was  issued 
by  the  provisional  government  creating  a  central  bank  of  Ecuador. 
This  bank  is  established  for  a  period  of  50  years,  which  may  be 
extended  by  an  executive  decree  aj^proved  by  Congress,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  institution.  The  bank  will  have  offices  in  Quito  and 
Guayaquil,  and  branches  may  be  opened  in  other  cities  of  the  Re¬ 
public  at  the  suggestion  of  the  board  of  directors.  The  bank’s 
capital  may  be  placed  as  high  as  2,000,000  Ecuadorean  condors 
(a  condor  is  worth  approximately  9  sucres) .  Shares  will  be  sold  at 
10, 50, 100,  and  1,000  condors  each,  these  shares  not  being  transferable 
to  foreign  goveniments. 

HAITI 

Receipts  .and  expenditures. — The  following  comparative  table 
gives  Government  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  years 
1923-24  and  1924-25.  The  fiscal  year  is  from  October  1  to  Septem¬ 
ber  30. 

receipts 


1924-25 

1923-24 

Customhouses. . 

Internal  taxes . . . . . 

Miscellaneous . 

Oourdet 
3275201234 
2089,92219 
647,722  47 

Gourde! 
29,950,907.14 
2  792872  53 

1  152542  66 

i  42487,667.00 

32902321.33 

expenditures 


Kecaiver  general.. . 

Ueneral  admiabtration  of  taxes. 

Public  debt....... _ ........ 

Guarantee  on  debt  interest . 

Gendarmerie _ _ _ 

Foreign  relations . 

Treasury . 

Commerce . . . . 

Interior . . . . 

Hygiene. 


Public  works _ 

General  administration  of  public  works _ 

Justice . 

Agriculture . 

Agricultural  technical  service . 

Technical  service  of  professional  instruction. 

Public  instruction . 

Church . 


Total. 


1,»49,537.49 
342,928.16 
11,614,549.45 
626,388.20 
5, 579, 242  54 
619,953.31 
1, 197,945.96 
230,051.46  I 
1,208,067.76 
2, 223, 052  14 
703, 416. 57 
7,533.943.51 
1. 333, 838. 31 
44,258.88 
1,526,891.70 
274,393.63 
1,942590.20 
367,136.75 


1,118,917.23 
72  478.88 
9,462098.47 
1, 512  174. 95 
2322449.22 
r34, 199. 47 
1,520,362  84 


1, 362  403. 06 
1,529,057.91 
061, 336. 20 
2892150.05 
1,372532  28 
142  288. 24 
434,445.89 


2  302  194. 25 
457,392  00 


39,21220202  i  34,212495.94 


All  classes  of  revenue  show  a  gratifying  expansion,  reflecting  the 
generally  improved  economic  condition  of  the  country  residting  from 
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good  crops  and  unusually  high  ]>riccs  realized  for  export  ju'oducts, 
particularly  coffee.  Internal  revenue  collections  were  greater  than 
may  be  expected  in  a  normal  year  under  present  legislation,  owing 
to  the  tax  arrears  of  former  years  which  were  collected  by  the  internal- 
revenue  service  during  the  year  just  closed. 

Nonrevenue  receipts  during  the  year  amounted  to  69,855.47 
gourdes,  of  which  practically  all  consist  of  cash  bonds,  deposited 
principally  by  notaries. 

Expenditures  made  from  other  sources  than  current  revenues 
during  the  year  were  2,744,801 .40  gourdes  compared  with  3, 1 12, 1 01 .98 
gourdes  during  the  preceding  year.  Paid  awards  of  the  claims 
commission  amounted  to  1,191,045.20  gourdes  as  compared  with 
1,816,586.75  gourdes  during  the  preceding  year  and  expenditures 
from  the  new  construction  fund  of  the  National  Railway  were 
1,553,756.20  gourdes  as  against  1,008,482.95  gourdes  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Total  assets  in  the  general  fund  were  29,611,000  gourdi^s  at  the  end 
of  September,  1925,  compared  with  28,464,000  gourdes  on  September 
30,  1924.  Of  these  funds  24,738,000  gourdes  were  interest-bearing, 
compared  with  23,447,000  gourdes  held  in  interest-bearing  deposits 
at  the  end  of  the  prior  fiscal  year. 

The  unobligated  cash  balance  at  the  end  of  September,  1925,  was 
6,368,000  gourdes,  compared  with  6,999,000  gourdes  at  tbe  end  of 
September,  1924. 

Public  debt  of  the  Republic. — The  following  table  gives  the 
public  debt  on  September  30,  1925: 


Oourdes 

Bonds,  Series  A,  6  per  cent,  1952 _  75,  183,  419.  30 

Bonds,  Series  B,  6  per  cent,  1953  _  21,  747,  462.  30 

Bonds,  Series  C,  6  per  cent,  1953 _  12,  640,  072.  70 

Money  in  circulation _  5,  660,  309.  50 


Total . . . . . .  1 15,  231,  263.  80 

By  general  funds — net  balance _  6,  367,  843.  39 


Total  - . . . .  108,  863,  420.  4 1 


MEXICO 

Modified  debt  agreement. — Sr.  A.  J.  Pani,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  Mexico,  made  the  following  statement  to  the  IVoM  Street 
Journal  (here  quoted  from  Mexico,  December,  1925)  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  negotiations  with  the  International  Committee  of  Bankers 
on  Mexico  for  modifying  the  agreement  for  payments  on  the  Mexican 
foreign  debt,  the  revbed  agreement,  signed  on  October  23,  1925,  hav¬ 
ing  been  ratified  by  President  Calles  and  the  Mexican  Congress  and 
approved  by  the  International  Committee  of  Bankers  on  Mexico, 
including  its  foreign  sections: 
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Tlic  Jigrccuicnt  of  June  16,  1922,  contained  provisions  tliat  so  weiRlied  upon 
the  Government  as  to  prevent  it  from  mcetinR  its  ohliKations  from  available 
resources;  the  lack  of  foresight  in  said  agreement  licing  the  cause  of  the  troubles 
leading  to  the  suspension  of  all  the  payments.  Although  desirous  of  complying 
with  its  obligations,  the  present  administration  found  it  useless  to  attempt  same 
without  modifying  the  above  obligations  so  as  to  bring  them  down  to  the  real 
financial  possibilities  of  the  Government.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  reach  a  new  agreement,  but  simply  to  modify  the  one  already  existing 
in  its  shortcomings.  To  that  end  it  was  indispensable  to  dissociate  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  railways  from  the  public  debt,  which  was  attained,  as  well  as  the  solu¬ 
tion  on  the  question  of  due  and  overdue  interest  up  to  January  1,  1923,  the 
guaranty  of  the  Government  prevailing  only  on  the  obligations  by  it  guaranteed 
before  the  enforcement  of  the  agreement  of  1922.  This  modification  discharges 
the  Government  of  a  liability  of  nearly  200,000,000  pesos. 

Inasmuch  as  the  maturities  corresponding  to  1924  and  1925  became  overdue 
through  no  voluntary  act  of  the  Government,  but  rather  through  the  impossibility 
to  meet  the  obligations  under  the  previous  agreement,  it  was  agreed  to  postpone 
the  payment  of  both  maturities,  which  shall  begin  to  be  paid  from  January,  1928, 
and  during  a  period  of  eight  years.  The  maturities  corresponding  to  1926  and 
1927  shall  be  decreased,  in  round  figures,  to  23  and  25  million,  respectively, 
instead  of  45  and  50  million  as  provided  for  in  the  original  agreement. 

It  was  agreed  upon  that  the  railways  shall  be  turned  over  to  private  manage¬ 
ment  on  January  1,  1926,  and  that  the  10  per  cent  tax  on  the  gross  revenues  of 
the  aforesaid  lines  shall  continue  in  force  as  long  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  liqui¬ 
date,  first,  the  present  floating  debt  of  the  railways;  secondly,  the  rehabilitation 
of  same  railways,  leaving  them  in  the  same  condition  as  they  were  kept  before 
the  seizure;  and,  thirdly,  the  debts  arising  from  losses,  the  claims  caused  by  undue 
charges,  etc.,  up  to  December  31  of  the  present  year.  The  total  obligations  of 
the  railways  amounted  to  nearly  480,000,000  pesos.  Although  the  guaranty 
of  the  Government  previous  to  the  agreement  of  1922,  that  is,  the  guaranty 
on  the  general  mortgage  which  amounts  to  nearly  100,000,000  pesos,  shall  con> 
tinue,  inasmuch  as  the  modification  contains  all  the  necessary  provisions  to  assure 
the  eflBcient  working  of  the  railways,  we  may  say  that  the  Government  shall 
thus  be  released  of  the  obligations  amounting  to  nearly  680,000,000  pesos,  includ¬ 
ing  the  200,000,000  aforesaid.  The  modification  in  regard  to  the  mortgage 
bonds  of  the  Caja  de  Pr^stamos  enables  the  Government  to  freely  dispose  of  the 
assets  of  said  institution. 

NICARAGUA 

Government  deposit. — The  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  on  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1925,  paid  in  211,223.32  edrdobas  as  the  quarterly 
deposit  of  the  Government  with  the  National  Bank.  As  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  obligated  to  deposit  only  200,000  edrdobas  quarterly, 
the  amount  mentioned  is  11,223.32  c6rdobas  in  excess  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  sum. 

PERU 

Seven  miluon  five  hundred  thousand  dollar  loan. — The 
Peruvian  Government  has  negotiated  a  loan  of  $7,500,000  with  an 
American  banking  firm,  the  loan  being  placed  at  97^  and  paying 
7)^  per  cent  interest.  The  bonds  are  redeemable  at  option  by  the 
Government  at  107^  plus  the  accrued  interest.  The  loan,  which 
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is  guaranteeil  by  the  petroleum  tax,  ■will  be  amortized  in  15  yeai’s 
with  not  less  than  $500,000  annual  redemption.  This  loan  is  to  be 
used  for  the  redemption  of  the  Government  bonds  due  in  1932;  for 
payment  of  sums  received  as  income  from  the  petroleum  industry; 
for  the  settlement  of  a  floating  debt;  for  the  development  of  irriga¬ 
tion  projects  in  the  Department  of  Lambayeque,  and  for  other 
Government  purposes. 


BRAZIL 


Immkjration. — The  immigration  regulations  enacted  by  Decree 
16701  of  December  31,  1924,  and  put  into  effect  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  on  June  30,  1925,  covered  the  following  orders: 

Navigation  companies  transporting  immigrants — second  and  third  class  pas¬ 
sengers — to  Brazil  are  required  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  Bureau  of  Popula¬ 
tion  Service,  which  has  the  right  to  select  immigrants  or  prevent  the  debarkation 
of  those  not  filling  the  requirements  of  the  immigration  regulations  mentioned, 
also  the  right  to  limit  the  number  of  passengers.  The  steamship  company’s 
request  for  authorization  must  show  the  names  of  the  ships,  the  ports  of  call, 
the  plan  of  each  ship’s  passenger  accommodations,  the  tonnage,  hygienic  condi¬ 
tions,  and  the  provisions  for  medical  assistance  for  passengers.  The  immigrants’ 
hotel  in  the  Ilha  das  Flores  is  to  be  directly  under  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
while  the  Government  hospitals  in  the  debarkation  ports  will  be  under  the 
Inspection  Offices  of  Immigration. 

Money  changers,  speculators,  and  agents  for  private  hotels  will  not  be  allowed 
aboard  incoming  ships  until  immigrants  have  been  offered  the  aid  given  at  the 
debarkation  port  and  free  lodging,  and  given  instruction  regarding  the  exchange 
of  their  money. 

Railway  tickets  to  the  interior  will  not  be  sold  to  immigrants  unless  they  can 
show  ]>roperly  legalized  documents  to  the  immigration  inspectors. 

CHILE 

I 

Recent  legislation. — Among  recent  decree-laws  are  thefollowing: 

Decree-law  amending  law  creating  the  Central  Bank  of  Chile,  chiefly  as  to 
election  of  labor  representative  on  board  of  directors  (September  29,  1925); 
decree-law  amending  law  on  checks  and  bank  acounts  of  February  8,  1922  (Oc¬ 
tober  16,  1925);  decree-law  for  establishing  title  to  property  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Republic,  i.  e.,  south  of  a  line  indicated  by  article  6  of  the  law  of  August 
4, 1874,  indigenes  not  being  included  in  the  provisions  of  this  law  (October,  1925); 
decree-law  creating  special  institutions  for  preventing  juvenile  delinquency 
(October  20,  1925) ;  decree-law  converting  the  Medico-Legal  Institute  of  Santiago 
into  the  Institute  of  Legal  Medicine,  and  enlarging  its  scope  (October  20,  1925) ; 
decree-law  creating  the  general  registry  of  criminal  sentences,  to  centralize  a; 
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sucli  records  for  the  liepublic  (OctolHjr  20,  1925) ;  decree-law  umeudiiig  Decree- 
law  No.  308  on  cheap  housing  (October,  1925) ;  decree-law  amending  Decree-law 
No.  454  on  pensions  for  public  employees  and  journalists  (October  16,  1925); 
decree-law  establishing  three-year  European  fellowships  for  painters,  sculptors, 
and  architects,  to  be  awarded  in  biennial  competitions  (October,  1925);  and 
decree-law  amending  Law  No.  4054  of  September  8, 1924,  on  illness  and  disability 
insurance  (October  30,  1925). 

New  constitution. — The  new  constitution  of  the  Republic,  wliich 
was  promulgated  September  18,  1925,  went  into  effect  October  18, 
1925. 

COSTA  RICA 

National  Insurance  Bank  assumes  monopoly  of  life  in¬ 
surance. — A  presidential  decree  of  October  22,  1925,  provided  that 
the  National  Insurance  Bank  should  assume  on  November  1, 1925,  the 
monopoly  of  all  life  insurance,  policies  now  existing  to  remain  valid 
until  their  terms  expire  if  already  registered  in  the  Office  of  Insurance 
Regulation,  or  if  registered  before  February  1,  1926.  This  insurance 
monopoly  does  not  include  insurance  in  the  cooperative  or  mutual 
form  given  by  mutual  aid  societies.  According  to  Law  No,  12  of 
October  30, 1924,  such  a  monopoly  was'to  be  assumed  by  the  National 
Insurance  Bank  as  soon  as  it  was  able  to  carry  the  risks. 

GUATEMALA 

Amendments  to  the  monetary  law. — Executive  Decree  No.  906 
issued  November  7,  1925,  provides  that  the  national  reserve  fund  be 
divided  in  two  parts,  the  first  half  to  be  deposited  in  approved  foreign 
banks,  and  the  second  in  first-class  banks,  or  the  Caja  Reguladora  of 
Guatemala.  Tliis  fund  may  consist  in  part  of  ingots  of  gold  and  silver 
for  coinage.  The  bills  and  silver  and  copper  coins  in  this  fund  are  to 
be  held  in  the  country.  .  .  .  The  full  decree  is  published  in  El 
GuaiemaUeco  for  November  9,  1925. 

Ownership  of  real  property. — On  October  29,  1925,  President 
Orellana  issued  Decree  No.  905,  which  provides  for  proof  of  ownership 
of  land  by  persons  who  possess  no  deed  or  registered  title  thereto. 
The  decree  was  published  in  El  GuaiemaUeco  of  November  2,  1925, 
on  which  date  it  went  into  effect. 

NICARAGUA 

Regulations  of  the  patent  law. — On  September  18,  1925,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  issued  a  decree  providing  regulations  for 
the  law  of  rewards  to  inventors  promulgated  by  legislative  decree 
of  March  20,  1925.  Nicaraguans  producing  inventions  which  may. 
be  of  benefit  to  the  country’s  industry  or  progress  may  have  their 
discoveries  patented  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country  free 
of  charge,  and  other  rewards  will  also  be  given  them. 
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PARAGUAY 

Sunday  rest  law. — Law  No.  242,  cstablisiiing  obligatory  Sunday 
rest,  has  been  in  force  throughout  the  Republic  since  October  25, 
1925.  According  to  the  regulations  of  this  law  business  houses 
shall  close  on  Sundays  and  on  legal  holidays.  The  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  is  also  forbidden  on  these  days,  except  at  mealtime  in 
restaurants  and  hotels. 

URUGUAY 

Craft  for  maritime  sports  free  of  duty. — A  law  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  on  October  16,  1925,  granting  exemption  from  customs 
duties  on  all  craft  to  be  used  in  maritime  sports. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TREATIES  % 


AROENTINA-CHILE 

Convention  on  transandine  railways. — A  decree-law  of  October 
19,  1925,  authorized  the  Vice  President  of  Chile  to  ratify  the  Barros 
Jarpa-Noel  convention  between  Argentina  and  Chile,  signed  in  April, 
1922,  for  the  construction  of  two  additional  transandine  railw'ays,  one 
connecting  Salta,  Argentina,  with  the  Chilean  port  of  Antofagasta, 
and  the  other  Zapala,  the  present  terminus  of  a  railroad  from  Bahia 
Blanca,  Argentina,  with  Lonquimay  and  the  southern  railway  system 
of  Chile.  Tlie  decree-law  provides  that  in  the  instrument  of  exchange 
of  ratifications  Chile  shall  insert  the  statement  that  the  convention 
does  not  affect  the  liberty  of  Chile  and  Argentina  to  amend  their 
customs  duties  previous  to  the  celebration  of  a  treaty  of  commerce 
between  the  two  Republics.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  October  20,  21, 
and  30,  1925.) 

BOLIVIA 

Ratification  of  postal  conventions. — The  following  postal  con¬ 
ventions  signed  on  August  28,  1924,  by  the  Bolivian  delegate  to  the 
Eighth  Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  in  Stockliolm  have 
been  approved  by  the  Government  and  will  be  in  force  from  the  date 
of  the  decree  of  ratification,  September  17,  1925.  Principal  conven¬ 
tion,  final  protocol  and  regulation;  the  parcel  post  convention,  final 
protocol  and  regulation;  convention  on  postal  money  orders,  final 
prot^ocol  and  regulation.  {La  Jiepublica,  La  Paz,  September  20, 
1925. 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBUC-UNITED  STATES 

Convention  ON  customs  revenues. — On  October 24, 1925,  ratifica¬ 
tions  were  exchanged  at  the  Department  of  State  in  Washington  of 
a  convention  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominican  Republic, 
signed  at  Wasliington  on  December  27,  1924,  providing  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  United  States  in  the  collection  and  application  of  the 
customs  revenues  of  the  Dominican  Government.  This  convention, 
which  is  now  in  effect,  replaces  the  convention  of  February  8,  1907. 

On  October  5  the  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic  presented  a 
note  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  informing  him  that 
on  May  25,  1925,  the  Dominican  Congress  had  approved  the  conven¬ 
tion  signed  on  December  27,  1924.  Sefior  Ariza  added  that  the 
Dominican  Congress  had  incorporated  in  this  resolution  of  approval 
several  explanations  of  the  text  similar  to  those  contained  in  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  approval  of  the  convention  of  February  8,  1907,  with  the 
understanding,  however,  that  these  explanations  do  not  change  the 
text  of  the  convention  and  only  serve  to  dispel  any  doubts  that  migld' 
arise  concerning  its  interpretation. 

GUATE.MALA-SALVADOR 

Postal  agreement. — The  President  of  Salvador  in  the  middle  of 
October  approved  the  postal  agreement  signed  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
Post  Office  Departments  of  Guatemala  and  Salvador  for  transporta¬ 
tion  by  land  of  the  mails  via  Zaeapa  and  Puerto  Barrios. 
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Argentine  teachers  in  Asunci6n. — In  the  latter  part  of  October 
a  group  of  Argentine  teachers  from  the  Territory  of  Misiones  and 
Santo  Tom6,  of  Corrientes  Province,  with  others  representing  the 
Teachers’  League  of  Buenos  Aires,  went  to  Asuncidn  to  visit  the 
liome  of  Sarmiento,  the  great  Argentine  educator,  whose  house 
Paraguay  has  presented  to  Ai^entina.  The  Argentine  teachers  were 
the  recipients  of  many  attentions  from  the  schools  and  educators  of 
Paraguay. 

Branch  library  of  the  N.vtional  Council  of  Women. — On 
October  8,  1925,  a  branch  of  the  library  of  the  National  Council  of 
Women  in  Buenos  Aires  was  opened  in  the  city  of  Rosario  in  the 
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presence  of  the  president  of  the  hbrary  of  the  National  Council 
of  Women,  and  a  committee  of  ladies  who  came  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  witness  the  ceremony. 

Congress  asked  to  save  folklore. — An  interesting  project  has 
been  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  foment  the  study  of 
Argentine  folklore.  It  is  suggested  that  an  annual  prize  of  5,000 
pesos  he  given  for  the  best  work  on  native  dances,  music,  and  song; 
that  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  organize  an  institution  for 
public  lectures  on  folklore,  and  that  an  annual  sum  be  set  aside 
to  be  used  by  the  School  of  Philosophy  and  Letters  of  the  University 
of  Buenos  Aires  for  the  publication  of  documents  relating  to  American 
folklore.  It  is  also  proposed  to  subsidize  any  associations,  theatrical 
managers  or  companies  who  will  interpret  faithfully  native  dances, 
music,  and  songs. 

Until  now  relatively  little  has  been  done  to  perpetuate  the  folklore 
of  the  country.  The  Board  of  Education  has  done  a  little  in  the  way 
of  native  music  and  songs,  hut  much  has  already  been  foi^otten  of 
the  beautiful  and  distinctive  Argentine  music. 

BRAZIL 

Anti-illiteracy  campaign. — The  League  of  National  Defense  is 
conducting  an  anti-illiteracy  campaign,  having  called  by  public 
advertisement  upon  associations  and  individuals  to  teach  those  who 
do  not  know  how  to  read  and  write.  The  associations  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  are  already  opening  classes,  the  first  being  conducted  by  the 
Association  of  Civic  Officials,  w’hilc  two  others,  one  for  men  and 
one  for  women,  are  being  held  in  the  Institute  Muniz  Barreto. 

CHILE 

A  IJBRARY  OF  AUTHORS. — Tlic  BibUoteca  de  Escritores  de  Chile 
(Library  of  Chilean  Authors)  has  been  established  by  decree,  for  the 
purpose  of  publishing,  in  a  homogeneous  series,  the  selected  works  of 
Chilean  authors.  It  will  comprise  the  works  published  since  1810. 

National  Education  Association. — At  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  Santiago  October  28,  1925,  the  following 
were  among  the  motions  passed; 

To  recommend  to  educators  and  parents  the  book  on  mental  tests  by  Prof. 
Luis  Tirapegui  Leiva  and  the  services  of  his  laboratory  of  educational  psychology, 
and  to  request  the  educational  authorities  to  require  that  all  pupils  failing  for 
the  second  time  in  their  examinations  should  be  given  mental  tests; 

To  recommend  tp  educators  the  Educational  Annual  of  Columbia  University; 

To  request  of  the  Government  the  establishment  of  schools  and  courses  for 
trying  out  new  educational  methods,  some  of  these  to  l)e  opened  in  normal 
schools  and  others  outside;  and 

To  start  a  movement  of  educational  propaganda  in  university  and  secondary 
extension  work. 
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COLOMBIA 

School  excursion. — The  Director  General  of  Public  Instruction 
has  under  consideration  a  plan  for  organizing  a  school  excursion, 
taking  the  pupils  of  the  various  schools  in  Bogotd  for  a  visit  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  cities  of  the  Republic — Barranquilla,  Cartagena,  and 
Santa  Marta.  In  the  last-mentioned  city  the  excursionists  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  historic  mansion  of  San  Pedro 
Alejandrino,  where  the  Liberator  Sim6n  Bolivar  died.  To  take  part 
in  this  excursion  five  pupils  will  be  selected  from  every  school  in 
Bogotk  from  among  those  having  attained  the  highest  marks  during 
the  school  year,  the  party  to  number  170  in  all.  The  Minister  of 
Public  Works  has  offered  passes  on  the  railroads  for  the  excursion¬ 
ists,  and  the  navigation  companies  on  the  Magdalena  River  have 
also  offered  the  same  advantages  on  their  lines. 

COSTA  RICA 

New  SCHOOLS. — A  new  school  is  to  be  built  in  Patio  de  Agua,  a 
district  of  Cartago,  where  there  is  an  agricultural  population. 

CUBA 

School  notes. — During  1924-25  the  total  number  of  school 
baildings  in  use  was  3,627,  housing  6,665  grades.  The  total  school 
registration  amounted  to  388,349,  and  the  average  attendance  was 
71.83  per  cent;  6,898  regular  teachers  were  employed,  while  75  trav¬ 
eling  teachers,  working  in  78  zones,  served  174  groups  of  children 
I  who  could  not  attend  the  regular  schools.  The  enrollment  in  these 
groups  was  about  3,900.  In  73  night  schools  there  were  5,921 
students.  In  the  penal  establishments  of  the  Republic  there  were 
5  centers  of  primary  instruction  with  an  enrollment  of  429. 

■  The  575  private  schools,  having  a  total  of  1,712  grades,  employed 
*  1,956  teachers  and  had  an  enrollment  of  38,064  pupils  and  an  average 

attendance  of  86.53  per  cent. 

ECUADOR 

Requirements  for  admittance  to  high  school. — ^In  order  to 
r  be  admitted  to  a  Government  high  school,  the  applicant  must  be  at 
n  least  12  years  of  age,  have  completed  all  grades  of  primary  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  have  passed  successfully  the  entrance  examination.  The 
I  applicant  must  furthermore  present  a  certificate  of  good  conduct,  and 
!  also  one  of  vaccination. 

Reorganization  of  higher  education. — According  to  a  decree 
of  October  6,  1925,  the  Universities  of  Quito,  Guayaquil,  and  Cuenca 
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will  be  the  centers  for  higher  education.  Some  university  classes 
will  also  be  given  in  Loja.  The  universities  will  be  supported  partly 
by  the  State  and  partly  by  tuition  fees.  Students  in  poor  circmn- 
stances  but  of  marked  ability  will  be  exempt  partially  or  entirely 
from  payment  of  tuition.  Among  the  duties  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Education  in  relation  to  higher  education  is  the  approval  of 
the  regulations  of  the  universities,  of  the  appointments  of  professors 
and  of  university  budgets.  The  university  authorities  will  be  a 
university  council,  university  assembly,  a  rector  (president),  the 
faculties  and  deans. 

The  schools  of  law  and  social  sciences  will  be  dropped,  beginning 
with  the  first-year  course  at  (^uito,  Cuenca,  and  Loja  in  1925-26 
and  at  Guayaquil  in  1926-27,  the  second-year  course  being  dis¬ 
continued  the  following  year,  and  so  on. 

HAITI 

Farm  schools. — The  course  of  study  at  the  Central  Agricultural 
School,  which  opened  last  October,  has  been  enlarged  so  that  two 
complete  years  of  college  work  will  bo  offered  this  year.  A  niunber 
of  the  students  of  last  year  will  go  to  the  country  to  teach  in  the 
schools  already  organized.  Those  who  taught  in  these  schools  last 
year  will  return  to  the  Central  School  for  further  training.  In 
September,  1925,  11  farm  schools  were  in  actual  operation.  New 
buildings  are  being  constructed  and  schools  will  open  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  usual  elementary  subjects  are  included  in  the  course 
of  study  of  these  schools,  special  attention,  however,  being  given 
to  agriculture  and  manual  training,  which  occupy  about  half  the 
time  of  the  pupils.  Gardens  are  provided  in  connection  with  each 
school  and  the  pupils  work  from  one  to  two  hours  daily  in  the  gardens. 

HONDURAS 

Proposed  popular  university. — There  is  a  movement  among  the 
workers  and  the  students  of  Tegucigalpa  for  the  establishment  of  a 
popular  university — that  is,  an  association  where  the  students  give 
lectures  on  cultural  subjects  and  conduct  classes  for  the  benefit  of 
the  workers  and  labor  unions. 

MEXICO 

Agricultural  school  cooperatives. — The  student  body  of  the 
Agricultural  School  at  Chapingo,  near  Mexico  City,  is  organized  into 
various  cooperatives,  which  have  awakened  great  enthusiasm  among 
their  members.  One  group  has  in  a  year  bought  23  dairy  cows  as  a 
result  of  combined  efforts.  Another  has  250  goats,  others  raise  pigs, 
poultry,  vegetables,  and  other  farm  products.  This  year  students 
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in  the  third  year  of  their  course  will  become  eligible  to  membership 
in  cooperative  farms,  to  be  rented  by  the  school  to  groups  of  students. 

|i^  Student  government  in  normal  school. — The  National  Normal 
School  in  Mexico  City,  which  has  several  thousand  men  and  women 
students,  has  organized  a  cooperative  student  republic  to  direct 
student  affairs.  The  cabinet  is  composed  of  the  president  and  the 
secretaries  of  foreign  affairs,  finance,  educational  extension,  interior, 
and  public  works.  There  are  also  a  chamber  of  deputies,  elected 
every  three  months,  and  a  court.  The  republic  manages  the  Red 
Cross  chapter,  an  athletic  club,  a  lunch  service,  and  a  magazine. 
Women  as' well  as  men  hold  prominent  offices  in  the  republic. 

New  normal  school  in  Oaxaca. — A  regional  normal  school  for 
rural  teachers,  located  in  the  municipality  of  San  Antonio  de  la  Cal, 
State  of  Oaxaca,  was  recently  declared  open,  with  appropriate 
ceremony,  by  Sr.  Mois6s  Sdenz,  assistant  secretary  of  public  educa¬ 
tion.  The  school  was  organized  by  the  Bureau  of  Indigene  Culture 
of  the  Federal  Department  of  Education. 

panama 

Colon  evening  school. — The  press  reports  much  favorable  com¬ 
ment  on  the  work  of  the  free  evening  school  for  adults  opened  last 
September  in  Colon  by  a  group  of  graduates  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Panama,  who  desire  to  serve  the  cause  of  education.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  furnishes  the  building  and  textbooks.  The  sessions  are  held 
everyj^  evening,  excepting  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  volunteer 
teachers  giving  Spanish  courses  in  arithmetic,  grammar  and  com¬ 
position,  civics  and  history,  and  geography,  covering  the  work  of 
the  first  to  the  sixth  grade.  Special  courses  are  also  given  in 
English,  French,  Spanish,  and  shorthand.  By  November  1  more  than 
160  adults,  including  West  Indians,  iVmericans,  and  native  born 
persons  of  foreign  parentage,  had  entered  the  school. 

School  of  medicine  of  Bolivarian  University. — President 
Chiari  of  Panama  on  November  17,  1925,  authorized  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  school  of  medicine  to  function  as  a  part  of  the  Bolivarian 
University.  The  members  of  the  construction  board  appointed  at 
that  time  by  the  President  are :  Dr.  Mfonso  Preciado,  superintendent 
of  Santo  Tom4s  Hospital;  Samuel  Lewis,  member  of  the  Bolivarian 
Commission;  Richard  Neumann,  Inspector  General  of  Schools,  and 
Narciso  Navas,  Chief  of  the  National  Labor  Bureau.  The  board  is  to 
choose  an  architect  and  submit  plans  to  the  President.  Work  is 
to  proceed  so  that  the  school  may  be  completed  by  June,  1926,  in 
time  for  inaugmation  during  the  Congress  to  be  held  in  Panama 
City  in  that  month  in  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  Congress 
of  Panama. 
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PERU 

New  rural  and  itinerant  schools  organized, — In  accordance 
wdth  an  executive  order  of  July  11, 1925,  the  Government  has  decided 
to  establish  five  new  rural  schools  in  the  following  towns:  Samta 
Rosa,  Province  of  Tumbes;  Carhuas  and  Agosirca,  Department  of 
Ancash;  in  Chacco,  Department  of  Ayacucho;  and  in  Pacastiti, 
Department  of  Puno.  Two  itinerant  schools  will  also  be  organized, 
one  of  which  will  function  in  the  Province  of  Tarata  and  the  other 
in  Cumaria  and  neighboring  towns  along  the  upper  Ucayali,  in  the 
Department  of  San  Martin. 

SALVADOR 

Primary  schools. — According  to  a  report  made  by  the  Technical 
Hoard  of  Primary  Education,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  special  cam¬ 
paign  against  illiteracy,  the  budget  for  1925-26  provides  for  814 
official  primary  schools,  constituting  an  increase  of  81  schools  over 
the  number  for  the  previous  year.  There  is  at  the  present  time 
one  school  for  every  1,965  inhabitants,  and  the  Government  hopes 
to  have  one  school  for  every  1,500  inhabitants  before  the  end  of  the 
present  administration. 

Linotype  students  in  printing  office. — The  National  Printing 
Office  in  San  Salvador  on  October  13, 1925,  put  into  use  five  Mergen- 
thaler  linotype  machines  under  the  direction  of  don  Fernando  Al  vayeros 
Sosa,  who  specialized  in  linotyping  in  the  United  States.  His  staff 
of  printers  consists  of  the  young  men  and  women  who  recently  com¬ 
pleted  the  linot3’^pe  course  at  the  National  Printing  Office  after  a 
competitive  entrance  examination. 

VENEZUELA 

Weekly  programs  for  primary  schools. — According  to  an  execu¬ 
tive  order  of  September  30,  1925,  the  weekly  program  for  classes  in 
the  public  primary  schools  is  as  follows: 

Number 


First  four  grades:  of 

classes 

Morning —  weekly 

Reading _ 5 

Spanish _  5 

Arithmetic  and  the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures _  5 

Venezuelan  history _  5 

Moral  and  civic  instruction . 1 

Object  lessons _ 1 

Manual  labor _ 1 

School  songs,  rest,  and  recreation,  10  minutes  between  classes _ _ 

Afternoon — 

Writing _ 5 

Venezuelan  geography _  5 

Moral  and  civic  instruction _  2 

Ckiurtesy  and  hygiene _  2 

Phj-sical  instruction _ 3 

Object  lessons _  1 


School  songs,  rest,  and  recreation,  10  minutes  between  classes. 


LABOR 
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Fifth  and  sixth  grades: 

Morning — 

Arithmetic  and  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures _  5 

Spanish  grammar _  5 

Geography  and  universal  history _  5 

Elementary  geometry _  1 

Elementary  drawing _  1 

Manual  training _  1 

Physical  instruction  (15-minute  classes) _  6 

School  songs,  rest,  and  recreation,  10  minutes  between  classes _ _ 

Afternoon — 

Moral  and  civic  instruction _  2 

Courtesy  and  elementary  hygiene _ * _  2 

Elementary  music _  1 

Elementary  natural  science _  5 

Geography  and  history  of  Venezuela _  4 

Elementary  agriculture  and  stock  raising _  1 

Physical  instruction  (15-minute  classes) _ ! _  5 

School  songs,  rest  and  recreation,  10  minutes  between  classes _ _ 


In  tlie  schools  for  girls  classes  in  elementary  domestic  science  and 
sewing  will  be  given  instead  of  the  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
class.  Morning  classes  are  from  8.30  to  11  a.  m.  and  afternoon 
classes  from  2  to  4.30  p.  m.  The  length  of  each  class  in  the  first 
four  grades  is  half  an  hour  and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  40  minutes. 


CHILE 


Supply  of  nitrate  workers. — The  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
of  the  Association  of  Nitrate  Producers  of  CJhile  reports  that  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1925,  13,152  workers  were  sent  from  the  central 
part  of  Chile  north  to  the  nitrate  fields.  The  cost  of  transporting 
these  workers  and  their  families,  18,250  persons  in  all,  was  1,307,282 
pesos.  Local  committees  are  trying  to  maintain  employment  offices 
for  workers  who  wish  to  change  from  one  nitrate  field  to  another  in 
order  to  save  the  workers’  expense  and  time  in  traveling  about  in 
search  of  better  climatic  and  working  conditions. 

COLOMBIA 

Savings  banks. — An  article  in  one  of  the  principal  newspapers  of 
Bogota  calls  attention  to  the  increasing  tendency  in  Colombia  in  favor 
of  establishing  savings  banks,  thereby  encouraging  persons  of  modest 
means  and  working  people  in  general  to  provide  for  the  future  without 
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any  great  hardship.  The  employees  of  the  electric  power  company, 
the  cement  factory,  the  telephone  company,  and  several  other  com¬ 
panies  in  Bogotd  have  organized  mutual  aid  associations,  which  will 
also  include  savings  funds. 

ECUADOR 

Labor  congress. — The  provisional  Government  issued  a  decree 
on  October  10  convoking  a  labor  congress  to  meet  in  Quito  on  January 
1,  1926.  The  sessions  were  to  last  10  days  and  all  expenses  relating 
to  preparatory  works,  installation  of  the  congress  and  similar  expendi¬ 
tures  were  taken  care  of  by  the  State.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
designated  the  organizing  committee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
national  board  of  directors  of  the  Ecuadorean  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  also  served  as  intermediary  between  the  congress  and  the 
Government. 


ARGENTINA 


School  health  visitors. — The  director  of  the  School  Medical 
Board  has  requested  the  National  Council  of  Education  to  include  in 
the  present  budget  an  appropriation  for  maintaining  the  service  of 
75  school  health  visitors,  or  one  to  each  3,000  Buenos  Aires  school 
children.  In  addition  to  dental  and  medical  clinics  and  the  special 
course  for  teachers  of  backward  children,  the  service  of  school  health 
visitors,  who  Cooperate  with  the  school  physicians,  has  done  much  to 
improve  the  health  of  Argentine  children.  The  corps  of  visitors 
consists  of  teachers  who  are  also  graduates  of  a  special  two-year 
course  given  by  the  School  of  Medicine.  Among  other  activities 
they  have  examined  139,000  children  for  dental  caries,  of  whom  they 
discovered  98,000  to  be  in  need  of  treatment.  These  were  sent  to  the 
10  dental  clinics.  The  visitors  have  also  given  health  lectures  in 
different  schools. 

Children’s  home. — The  first  Hogar  InfantU,  or  children’s  home, 
conducted  as  nearly  as  possible  like  normal  family  life,  was  opened  in 
Buenos  Aires  on  November  1,  1925.  This  institution,  planned  along 
the  most  modem  developments  in  the  care  of  children,  is  to  house  20 
little  girls  from  6  to  12  years  of  age.  Another  similar  institution  will 
soon  be  opened  for  boys. 

Woman  assistant  in  the  Institute  of  Bacteriology. — On 
Sep+®mber  8,  1925,  the  President  appointed  Dr.  Edm6e  Chiodi  as 
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assistant  in  the  hygiene  and  diagnostics  section  of  the  Institute  of 
Bacteriology  of  the  National  Department  of  Hygiene. 

BOLIVIA 

Playground. — The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  La  Paz  has  equipped 
and  opened  to  the  public  a  playground  in  that  city,  with  capacity  for 
accommodating  approximately  100  children.  In  order  to  keep  up  the 
playground  a  small  entrance  fee  wnll  be  charged,  except  on  Mondays, 
which  will  be  devoted  free  of  charge  to  children  from  charity  institu¬ 
tions. 

BRAZIL 

Junior  Red  Cross. — On  October  12,  1925,  a  branch  of  the 
Junior  Brazilian  Red  Cross  was  organized  in  the  Bahia  School  of 
Jacarepagud  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Carneiro  Leao,  Director  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Federal  District,  Dr.  Ferreira  do  Amaral,  President  of  the 
Brazilian  Red  Cross,  and  other  Red  Cross  officials.  An  address  was 
made  by  Senhorita  Julieta  Machado  on  the  purposes  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross,  after  which  the  flag  of  that  organization  was  presented  to 
the  children  of  the  school,  who  promised  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  of 
service  it  signifies. 

Children’s  Day. — The  Council  of  Assistance  and  Protection  to 
Minors  planned  for  the  celebration  of  Children’s  Day  on  October  12, 
special  programs  being  given  in  the  motion  picture  theaters  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  a  special  mass  said  in  the  churches. 

Brazilian  Council  of  Social  Hygiene. — An  association  known  as 
the  Consdho  BrasUeiro  de  Hygiene  Social  has  recently  been  formed  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  for  organized  action  against  prostitution  and  the 
traffic  in  women  and  children.  Its  president  for  this  year  is  Judge 
Caetano  Pinto  de  Miranda  Montenegro. 

New  officers  of  Institute  for  Assistance  and  Protection 
OF  Infancy. — On  October  14,  1925,  the  Institute  of  Protection  to 
Infancy  elected  its  new  officers  for  the  period  from  1925  to  1927  as 
follows:  President,  Dr.  Oscar  Rodrigues  da  Costa;  vice  president.  Dr. 
Zeferino  de  Faria;  Treasurer,  Senhor  Albino  Bandeira;  first  secretary. 
Dr.  Dulphe  Pinheiro  Machado;  second  secretary.  Dr.  Honorio 
Hennete;  third  secretary.  Dr.  Victor  Vianna;  and  librarian,  Senhor 
Frederico  Ferreiro  Lima. 

Children’s  poli'clinic. — During  September,  1925,  the  children’s 
polyclinic  of  the  Jos6  Carlos  Rodrigues  Hospital  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
took  care  of  13,930  cases,  as  follows:  Medical  advice,  2,337 ;  eye  clinic, 
141  consultations,  141  treatments,  and  3  operations;  mouth,  nose,  and 
throat  clinic,  196  consultations,  23  treatments,  and  31  operations; 
gynecological  clinic,  334  consultations,  30  treatments,  and  2  opera¬ 
tions;  skin-disease  clinic,  82  consultations;  surgical  cases,  542  consul- 
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tations,  524  treatments,  and  26  operations;  dental  clinic,  310  treat¬ 
ments,  78  extractions;  hydrotherapy  section,  368  douches,  58  batlis, 
and  39  electrotherapy  clinic,  28  treatments,  and  4  X-ray  photo¬ 
graphs;  bacteriologic  section,  94  examinations,  12  tuberculin  tests; 
and  house  visits,  28.  Other  services  included  the  distribution  of 
2,547  quarts  of  milk  and  the  filling  of  5,467  prescriptions. 

Chilean  Scout  repays  Brazilian  Scout’s  visit. — Yoimg  Lar- 
rain  Diaz,  the  official  representative  of  the  Federation  of  Boy  Scouts 
of  Chile,  arrived  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  early  in  October  to  return  the 
visit  made  to  Clule  last  year  by  the  Brazilian  Scout,  Alvaro  Silva. 
Young  Larrain  Diaz  left  Santiago,  Chile,  on  December  19,  1924, 
covering  on  foot  a  large  part  of  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  two  of  the 
southern  States  of  Brazil. 

CHILE 

Housing. — A  cooperative  building  society,  called  La  Colmena, 
which  has  150  members  engaged  in  business  and  professional  life, 
is  erecting  houses  for  its  members  not  far  from  the  center  of  San¬ 
tiago.  The  society  is  being  assisted  by  the  Government  under  the 
provisions  of  the  law  on  the  construction  of  cheap  houses. 

Early  last  October  the  45  houses  built  in  Santiago  by  the  rail¬ 
way  men’s  retirement  fund  were  reported  as  occupied. 

Social  welfare. — The  report  of  the  social-welfare  department  of 
the  Association  of  Nitrate  Producers  of  Chile  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1925,  contained  the  following  interesting  items: 

Housing  conditions  were  improved  so  that  there  are  now  19,166  modern  and 
hygienic  dwellings  in  the  nitrate  fields.  New  camps  constructed  during  the  year 
cost  8,595,700  pesos,  while  the  sum  of  3,430,800  pesos  was  spent  on  repairs. 

Particular  attention  was  paid  to  improving  the  means  of  caring  for  the  sick, 
the  number  of  physicians,  midwives,  hospitals,  and  infirmaries  having  been  in¬ 
creased  at  a  total  cost  for  the  year  of  4,109,700  pesos.  These  services  are  free 
to  the  60,000  nitrate  workers  and  their  families. 

Sixty-nine  schools  were  repaired  and  29  new  ones  erected.  The  nitrate  zone 
now  has  58  government  schools  and  144  supported  by  the  industry,  attended  by 
15,495  children. 

Savings-bank  branches  increased  from  66  to  79,  and  savings  rose  from  69,927 
pesos  in  1923  (before  the  opening  of  the  branches)  to  6,311,500  pesos  in  10,560 
accounts  in  June,  1925. 

Much  importance  has  been  given  to  healthful  recreation,  11  new  amusement 
halls  having  been  built.  All  the  nitrate  plants  have  orchestras  and  libraries. 
Some  children’s  playgrounds  have  been  started  and  many  football  fields  improved. 

No  spirituous  liquors  are  sold  at  any  of  the  nitrate  fields. 

COLOMBIA 

Bill  prohibiting  sale  of  liquor. — In  a  bill  recently  approved 
by  the  house  of  representatives  one  of  the  articles  reads  as  follows: 
“  The  sale  of  liquor  is  forbidden  within  a  radius  of  1  kilometer  around 
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all  railroad  construction  camps  in  the  Republic.”  The  same  bill 
forbids  the  establishment  of  barrooms  or  billiard  parlors  within  one 
block  of  schools. 

COSTA  RICA 

Red  Cross  notes. — The  Costa  Rican  Red  Cross  is  planning  to 
give  Christmas  gifts  again  this  year  to  the  inmates  of  the  San  Lucas 
prison. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  of  Costa  Rica  is  working  toward  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  first  aid  and  emergency  medicine  cabinet  in  each  school 
of  San  Jos6.  A  plan  is  also  being  considered  to  develop  a  home  visit¬ 
ing  service  for  the  benefit  of  sick  children. 

CUBA 

Pl^vyground. — By  virtue  of  an  Executive  order  the  Campo  de 
Marte,  one  of  the  parks  of  Habana,  has  been  destined  for  use  as  a 
public  playground  for  children.  The  Rotary  Club  of  Habana  will 
take  charge  of  making  the  improvements  and  installing  the  equip¬ 
ment  suitable  for  a  playground,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
Government.  The  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  have,  however,  donated  large  sums  of  money  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  work. 

National  Board  of  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare. — At  a 
preliminary  meeting  of  the  board  in  charge  of  the  child  health 
competition  held  annually  in  Habana  in  January,  two  new  prizes 
were  created,  one  for  school  hygiene  and  the  other  for  the  exaltation 
of  motherhood.  The  school  hygiene  prizes  consist  of  two  prizes 
of  50  pesos  each,  six  of  20  pesos,  eight  10-peso  prizes,  and  ten  5- 
peso  prizes,  to  be  distributed  among  two  children  chosen  from  each 
public  school  for  their  observance  of  health  habits.  The  prizes  for 
the  exaltation  of  motherhood  are  three  in  number  of  100  pesos  each; 
one  will  be  aw’arded  for  the  best  poem  on  motherhood,  another  for 
the  best  scientific  composition  on  this  subject,  and  the  third  for  the 
best  literary  composition.  At  this  same  meeting  it  was  decided  to 
establish  in  the  public  schools  the  practice  of  making  layettes  for 
infants. 

New  publication. — The  Pan  American  Union  is  pleased  to  have 
received  recently  the  first  two  copies  of  a  very  interesting  social 
welfare  magazine  now  being  published  in  Habana  under  the  title 
of  El  Sembrador.  The  main  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  diffuse 
information  on  social  questions  and  hygiene,  particularly  in  reference 
to  child  welfare. 

Hospital  improvements. — The  Chief  Executive  has  promised  to 
donate  to  the  Hospital  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  a  well-equipped  labora¬ 
tory,  an  X-ray  apparatus  and  a  furnace  for  incinerating  garments 
which  have  been  exposed  to  disease  germs. 
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Measures  taken  against  tuberculosis. — According  to  the 
last  message  of  the  President  there  are  in  Cuba  three  institutions  for 
the  treatment  of  tubercular  patients,  namely,  a  dispensary.  La 
Esperanza  Sanatorium,  and  several  wards  in  the  Calixto  Garcia 
Hospital,  Habana,  for  advanced  cases.  In  the  dispensary  the  follow¬ 
ing  work  was  done  from  March  17  to  November  2,  1925: 


New  cases  received _  967 

Treatments _  19,  830 

Inspections  made _  2,  888 

Cans  of  milk  distributed _  3,  918 

Consultating  cases _  6,  784 

Private  cases _  527 

Disinfections _  112 

Examinations  of  sputum _ 1,  002 


IMDMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Proposed  schools  for  workingmen. — A  bill  proposing  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  Dominican  Republic  of  schools  for  workers  has  been 
presented  to  the  Senate  for  approval.  Particular  attention  is  given 
in  tliis  bill  to  the  education  of  women  who  have  to  earn  their  living. 
In  Macorls  a  school  for  workmen  has  been  in  operation  for  the  past 
two  years,  on  a  very  small  scale,  however,  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  as 
the  instruction  is  given  free.  Sr.  Julian  Martinez,  whose  efforts  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the  above-mentioned 
school,  has  further  plans  in  view  for  the  improvement  of  the  laboring 
class.  He  proposes  to  organize  a  society  wliich  would  erect  a  workers’ 
center,  obtaining  from  the  municipality  of  Santo  Domingo  a  lot  for  a 
building,  which  would  comprise  a  library,  conference  hall,  class¬ 
rooms,  and  a  music  school. 

GUATEMALA 

To  IMPROVE  THE  MILK  SUPPLY. — Dr.  Jos6  Azurdia,  the  Director 
of  Public  Health,  recently  called  a  meeting  to  prepare  plans  for  fur¬ 
nishing  clean  milk  to  the  city  of  Guatemala,  in  order  to  reduce  infant 
mortality  and  illness  among  adults.  While  only  10,000  quarts  of 
milk  are  used  daily  in  the  capital,  it  is  thought  that  the  amount  may 
be  increased  by  offering  clean,  pasteurized  milk  to  the  public  at  a 
price  not  much  higher  than  that  now  paid.  A  bill  to  provide  a 
pasteurization  plant  and  adequate  equipment  for  a  model  distri¬ 
bution  station  has  been  prepared  by  Seftor  Lewin  for  submission  to 
Congress. 

Antirabies  institute. — On  October  26,  1925,  the  Ministry  of 
Government  and  Justice  issued  an  order  establishing  an  antirabies 
institute  as  a  part  of  the  hospital  in  Quezaltenango. 
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HONDURAS 

Free  milk  station. — The  Gola  de  Leche,  or  child  health  station,  of 
Tegucigalpa  was  opened  for  service  on  October  12,  1925,  as  part  of 
the  ceremonies  in  celebration  of  the  Day  of  the  Iberic  Race,  the  open¬ 
ing  being  attended  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  a  large 
number  of  guests.  The  station  is  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  ladies 
of  Tegucigalpa,  who  on  the  opening  day,  after  the  address  of  the 
director,  Don  Alberto  Newberry,  distributed  to  poor  mothers  milk 
for  babies  who  will  now  be  properly  fed. 

A  daily  paper  states  that  by  November  the  child  health  station 
was  daily  providing  some  60  babies  with  6  bottles  each  of  pasteurized 
milk  modified  according  to  formula. 

Organization  of  Department  of  Pubuc  Health. — The  Director 
of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  received  a  letter  dated  Novem¬ 
ber  5,  1925,  in  which  the  Director  General  of  Health  of  Honduras, 
Dr.  Jos6  Jorge  Callejas,  furnished  the  following  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  organization  of  the  Honduran  Health  Department,  in 
effect  since  August  1,  1925: 

Health  Bureau:  .Administration,  clerical,  and  financial  offices,  sanitary  staff 
of  ports  and  other  towns. 

General  Board  of  Health:  Composed  of  the  director  and  the  heads  of  each  of 
the  sections  as  members. 

Section  1  includes:  Vital  statistics  and  records,  Sanitary  Bulletin,  hygiene  in 
relation  to  labor,  eugenics,  and  sanitary  propaganda. 

Section  2  includes:  Child  welfare,  school  hygiene  and  physical  culture,  child 
health  centers,  school  dental  service. 

Section  3  includes:  City  and  rural  hygiene,  sanitary  inspection  of  factories, 
markets,  dairies,  slaughterhouses,  and  all  public  buildings. 

Secbion  4  includes:  Vaccination  and  preventive  inoculation,  venereal  pro¬ 
phylaxis  in  the  capital,  antituberculosis  work,  general  prophylaxis. 

Section  5  includes:  Tropical  diseases,  hookworm  and  parasitic  diseases  from 
parasites,  prevention  of  malaria  and  yellow  fever,  subsections  in  rural  com¬ 
munities  w'ith  traveling  laboratory  for  microscopic  diagnosis. 

Section  6  includes:  Microbacteriological  laboratories,  microbacteriology,  sera 
and  vaccines,  Pasteur  treatment  for  rabies,  statistics. 

Section  7  includes:  Chemical  laboratories,  analyses  of  food  products  and 
beverages,  analyses  of  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  products,  other  analyses,  sani¬ 
tary-equipment  storehouse. 

Section  8  includes:  Water  and  sewer  system,  garbage-removal  service,  improve¬ 
ment  and  inspection  service  of  sanitation  works,  both  urban  and  rural. 

Section  9  includes:  Sanitation  regulations  of  the  capital,  sanitation  regulations 
of  the  towns  and  frontiers. 

The  personnel  of  the  department  is  as  follows:  Director  General  of  Public 
Health,  Dr.  Jo84  Jorge  Callejas;  Secretary  General,  Dr.  Antonio  Vidal  M.; 
chiefs  of  sections:  1,  Dr.  Antonio  Vidal  M.;  2,  Dr.  Julio  Azpuru  Espafia;  3,  Dr. 
Romualdo  B.  Zepeda;  4,  Dr.  Tito  Ldpez  Pineda;  6,  Dr.  Juan  V.  Moncada; 
7,  Dr.  Alberto  Bellucci;  8,  Dr.  Fernald  E.  Hulse;  9,  Dr.  Fernald  E.  Hulse.  The 
chief  of  the  free  milk  station  or  Gota  de  Leche  service  is  Don  Juan  A.  New¬ 
berry;  and  the  assistant  chief  of  sanitary  engineering  is  Ingeniero  Juan  A.  Padilla. 
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The  Department  of  Public  Health  is  under  the  Ministry  of  Government  and 
Health. 

MEXICO 

Housing  for  Federal  employees. — The  Nuevo  Hogar,  a  magazine 
published  by  the  Federal  Colony,  which  was  founded  by  employees 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  give  Federal  employees  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  land  for  their  own  homes,  prints  in  its  Septem¬ 
ber,  1925,  issue  an  interesting  plan  of  the  colony’s  development, 
which  is  located  east  of  Mexico  City.  The  corners  of  the  square 
tract  of  land  are  reserved  for  playgrounds,  athletic  fields,  and  parks, 
while  the  remainder  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  an  octagon  with  avenues 
radiating  from  the  center,  w^here  are  located,  according  to  the  plan, 
a  park,  the  schoob,  post  office,  library,  market,  baths,  gymnasium, 
and  other  community  buildings. 

Case  workers. — The  Federal  Board  of  Child  Welfare  resolved  at  a 
meeting  last  November  to  start  a  course  for  social  case  workers. 
The  following  are  among  the  subjects  to  be  included:  Anatomy, 
physiology,  general  and  child  psychology,  hygiene,  sociology,  domestic 
science,  and  small  industries. 


PARAGUAY 

New  stadium  in  Asunci6n.  — The  new  stadium  of  the  Paraguayan 
Football  League  was  inaugurated  recently  in  Asunci6n.  This  struc¬ 
ture  covers  an  area  of  86.9  by  188  meters  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
brick,  Ume  and  stone  wall  3  meters  high,  the  field  itself  being  70  by 
112  meters.  The  building  is  equipped  on  the  ground  floor  with  two 
dressing  rooms,  wash  rooms  'ndth  12  shower  baths,  buffet,  and  hall. 
The  total  seating  capacity  of  the  stadium  is  18,000  to  20,000. 

Campaign  against  alcoholism. — The  women’s  committee  of  the 
Paraguayan  Red  Cross  has  been  working  on  a  plan  for  organizing 
a  campaign  against  the  use  of  alcohohc  beverages.  Their  program 
includes  giving  a  series  of  public  lectures  on  the  subject,  and  also 
talks  in  the  schools.  In  addition,  the  women’s  section  of  the  Para¬ 
guayan  Gymnasium  will  take  an  active  part  in  this  campaign. 

Catay  plant  used  as  snake-bite  remedy. — It  is  reported  by  the 
United  States  consul  in  Asuncidn  that  after  a.careful  investigation 
of  the  healing  powers  of  a  plant  called  catay,  which  grows  wild  in 
various  swampy  regions  of  Paraguay,  it  has  been  highly  recommended 
as  an  excellent  remedy  for  snake  bite.  A  hquid  is  made  from  the 
plant  which  is  taken  internally,  and  it  is  used  also  in  the  form  of 
compressed  poultices  applied  to  the  infected  part. 

PERU 

Hospital  service. — By  a  decree  of  September  4, 1925,  the  Ministry 
of  Promotion,  which  includes  the  Public  Health  Bureau,  has  been 
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designated  to  study  a  plan  for  reorganizing  the  hospital  service  of 
the  Republic,  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed  for  this  purpose. 
Said  committee  is  composed  of  the  following  members:  The 
Director  of  Public  Health,  who  acts  as  chairman,  one  delegate 
designated  by  the  School  of  Medicine,  two  hospital  physicians 
appointed,  respectively,  by  the  pubUc  charity  societies  of  Lima  and 
Callao,  and  two  physicians  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Promotion 
and  the  professor  of  hygiene  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  respectively, 
the  latter  acting  as  secretary  of  the  committee. 

SALVADOR 

Public  dormitory. — A  public  dormitory  for  the  shelter  of  the 
homeless  poor  is  to  be  built  in  Santa  Ana  under  the  direction  of  a 
commission  of  social  cooperation  with  the  aid  of  the  Ladies’  Chari¬ 
table  Association. 


UNITED  STATES 

Delegates  to  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Conferecne  invited 
TO  American  Health  Conference. — The  National  Health  Council 
of  the  United  States  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  interested  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Second  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Conference,  to  be  held 
in  Washington  from  May  25  to  June  5  of  this  year,  to  attend  the 
American  Health  Congress  which  will  take  place  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  from  May  17  to  22. 

At  this  congress  the  leading  authorities  on  each  phase  of  the  public 
health  movement,  such  as  tuberculosis,  cancer,  heart  disease,  blind¬ 
ness,  social  and  mental  hygiene,  pubhc-health  nursing,  preventable 
diseases,  and  positive  health  education  for  both  children  and  adults 
will  present  the  latest  and  most  authoritative  findings  and  programs 
for  the  solution  of  these  problems.  There  will  also  be  many  commer¬ 
cial  and  educational  exhibits,  carefully  selected  to  conform  to  the 
high  standards  of  the  meeting. 

The  National  Health  Council,  under  whose  auspices  the  health 
congress  will  be  held,  is  an  association  of  the  following  important  en¬ 
tities,  all  of  which  are  engaged  in  general  or  specialized  health  work : 
American  Child  Health  Association,  American  Heart  Association, 
American  Public  Health  Association,  American  Red  Cross,  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association,  American  Society  for  the  Control  of 
Cancer,  Conference  of  State  and  Provincial  Health  Authorities  of 
North  America,  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  National  Organization  for 
Pubhc  Health  Nursing,  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  American 
Association  of  Industrial  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Women’s  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Health,  United  States  Children’s  Bureau,  and  United  States 
Public  Health  Service. 
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In  appointing  tlioir  dolcgales  to  the  lied  (Voss  Conference  it  would 
be  well  for  Government  liealtli  bureaus  and  jirivate  health  organiza¬ 
tions  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  their  attendance  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Health  Congress,  which  it  is  beheved  will  afford  much  of  interest 
to  all  persons  deeply  concerned  with  any  of  the  varied  subjects  to  be 
there  discussed. 

URUGUAY 

Old-age  pensions. — A  number  of  new  taxes  have  been  created  to 
provide  funds  for  the  old-age  pensions,  established  by  a  law  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  10,  1919.  According  to  this  law,  all  indigent  persons  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  70  years,  or  who  are  incapacitatetl  for  work  at  any 
age,  are  entitled  to  receive  a  minimum  annual  pension  from  the  State 
of  90  i>esos,  or  its  equivalent,  in  direct  or  indirect  assistance. 

Institute  of  Experimental  Hygiene. — This  institution  is 
composed  of  four  sections,  devoted  to  bacteriology,  pathology, 
serums,  and  vaccines.  The  director  of  the  institute  is  appointed  by 
the  council  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The 
following  duties  have  been  assigned  by  law  to  the  Institute  of  Experi¬ 
mental  Hygiene:  To  carry  on  scientific  investigations  of  general 
interest  in  the  field  of  hygiene,  it  being  the  duty  of  the  director  of  the 
institute  to  prepare  an  annual  report  on  this  subject  for  the  council 
of  the  fat’ulty  of  medicine;  to  organize  advanced  technical  instruc¬ 
tion  in  hygiene  for  specialists;  to  contribute  in  every  possible  way 
toward  the  practical  teaching  of  hygiene,  general  pathology  and  bacte¬ 
riology,  and  to  prepare  ami  distribute  serums  and  vaccines  and 
similar  preparations  us»*<l  in  the  treatment  of  various  diseases. 

VENE7.UEL.V 

Lectures  ox  prevention  of  tuberculosis. — The  Society  of 
Medical  Students  in  Caracas  appointed  a  committee  to  organize  a 
series  of  public  lectures  on  the  danger  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  taking  measures  to  combat  this  disease.  This  course  of 
lectures  commenced  on  October  17,  1925. 


ECUADOR 


Mausoleum  for  Vicente  Rocafuerte. — On  November  21, 
1925,  the  remains  of  Vicente  Rocafuerte,  one  of  the  great  patriots  of 
Ecuador,  were  placed  in  a  splendid  mausoleum  erected  in  the  cemetery 
of  Guayaquil.  Rocafuerte  was  President  of  the  Republic  in  1835,  and 
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during  his  term  of  office  gave  special  attention  to  the  development  of 
public  instruction,  particularly  for  women. 

GUATEMALA 

Posthumous  honors  to  Galvez. — The  remains  of  Dr.  Mariano 
G&lvez,  President  of  Guatemala  from  1831  to  1838,  who  died  in  exile 
in  Mexico,  were  brought  to  Guatemala  and  given  full  military  and 
civic  honors  on  November  27,  1925.  On  the  evening  of  November 
28,  after  the  conclusion  of  many  public  ceremonies,  the  um  was 
deposited  in  the  statue  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Guatemalan 
patriot.  The  Republic  of  Salvador,  through  her  minister,  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  honors  to  this  statesman,  who  contributed  to  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  between  Salvador  and  Guatemala,  and  to  whom  are  due 
the  institution  of  religious  liberty,  civil  marriage,  lay  instruction,  and 
many  other  manifestations  of  freedom  in  Guatemala. 

MEXICO 

Brazilians  honored  in  Mexico. — Senator  Sampaio  Correa  and 
Deputies  Joao  Mangabeira  and  Benito  Miranda,  the  Brazilian 
delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  held  last 
October  in  Wasliington,  ])aid  a  visit  to  Mexico  on  their  return  to 
Brazil,  being  received  in  Mexico  City  with  the  highest  honors.  A 
special  session  of  Congress  was  held  in  their  honor,  at  which  the 
President  of  the  Republic  and  his  entire  cabinet  were  present,  ad¬ 
dresses  being  made  by  Deputy  Alfonso  M.  Ramfrez  and  Senator 
Pedro  de  Alba  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  Deputy  Mangabeira  re¬ 
sponding  on  behalf  of  the  Brazilian  delegation. 

On  November  7  the  comer  stone  for  the  monument  of  the  poet 
Gonsalves  Dias,  presented  by  Brazil  to  Mexico,  was  laid  in  the 
Plaza  de  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Sefior  de  Saracho,  mayor  of  Mexico  City, 
replied  to  the  eloquent  speech  of  presentation  made  by  Senhor  de 
Feitosa,  Ambassador  of  Brazil  in  Mexico. 

An  open-air  pageant  produced  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Education  and  a  banquet  given  by  the  City  of  Mexico  at  Xochimilco 
were  among  the  many  other  events  by  which  Mexico  testified  her 
friendship  to  the  Brazilian  delegates  and  the  nation  which  they 
represented. 


BEPOBTS  BECEIVED  TO  DECEMBEB  15,  1025 


Root  increases  in  Rosario  consular  district.. . 

Condition  of  crops  in  Rosario  district... . 

Rice  and  tobacco  cultivation  in  Argentina . 

Exportable  balances  of  wheat  and  linseed  on  Oct.  6, 192S. 


General  report,  a^icultural  and  livestock . 

Second  official  estimate  of  area  sown  in  cereals  and  linseed . 

Condition  of  Buenos  Aires  banks  at  close  of  business  on  Aug.  31, 
1925. 

Quantities  and  destinations  of  principal  exports  from  Argentina 
from  Jan.  1  to  Aug.  27,  1925. 

Conditions  in  the  Territory  of  Missiones _ _ 


Robert  Ilarndcn,  consul  at' 
Rosario. 

Do. 

Do. 

Henry  11.  Morgan,  consul 
general  at  Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Robert  Ilarndcn. 


A  new  school  of  arboriculture  to  be  established  in  Bolivia. 


Stewart  E.  McMillin,  consul 
at  La  Pax. 


Favors  granted  to  builders  of  workmen’s  dwellings . • 

Shipments  to  Brasilian  pmts  from  Pernambuco,  first  6 months  ' 
of  1925. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ending  Sept.  30, 
1925. 

Caraplna  Qrande,  Parahyba,  to  have  street  cars . i 

Roads  In  Parahyba . j. 

Message  delivered  by  the  president  of  the  State  of  Rio  Orande  ' 
do  Sul  on  Sept.  22, 1925. 

Annual  message  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Bello  Horixonte,  for  . 
fiscal  year  1924-25. 

Monopoly  of  the  sugar  market,  Recife . 

Important  contract  for  industrial  plants . . . :. 

Balance  sheet  of  Bank  of  Braxil  for  September,  1925 . ...I 


Growth  of  the  city  of  Bahia . 

September  imports  at  Bahia . 

New  coffee  pest  in  Bahia _ 

The  Riode  Janeiro  coffee  market  for  first  9  months  of  1925 _ 

Currency  shortage  in  Braxil . 

Companhia  Brasil  Cinematonai  hica  floats  loan . 

Rubber  lands  available  in  B^a _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Boa  Viagom  Tramway  put  in  service . 

(’redits  for  public  works,  Pernambuco . 

Production  and  trade  in  mica  during  the  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 
1925. 

Amaxon  Valley  rubber  market  for  August,  1925 . 


Municipal  council  of  Porto  Alegre  authorixes  mayor  to  contract 
loan. 

The  Braxilian  stock-raising  and  dairy  industries . 

Rio  de  Janeiro  financial  and  commercial  market  during  Septem¬ 
ber,  1925 

Proposed  port  Improvements  at  Aracayu . . 

Automobiles  and  roads  in  Pernambuco  district . . . . 


Exchange  operations  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  market  during  August,  . 
1925. 

The  Urucum  manganese  mine . . . . . . . i 

Bahia  commerce  during  October,  1925 _ _ _ j. 


Glass  factory  to  bo  established  in  Ceara . 

Declared  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  States  during  ' 
October,  1925. 

Crop  prospects!  n  Braxil . 


Fred  C.  Eastin,  ]r.,  vice 
consul  at  Pernambuco. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

E.  Kitchel  Farrand,  vice 
consul  at  Porto  Alegre. 
Howard  Donovan,  consul  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Fred  C.  Eastin,  ]r. 

Do. 

A.  Gaulin,  consul  general  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Homer  Brett,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

Do. 

Do. 

A.  Gaulin. 

Do. 

Do 

Homer  Brett. 

Fred  C.  Eastin. 

Do. 

A.  Gaulin. 

R.  Fraxier  Potts,  vice  comiul 

E.  Kitchel  Farrand. 

A.  Gaulin. 

Do. 

Howard  Donovan. 

Fred  C.  Eastin,  Jr.,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Pernambuco. 

A.  Gaulin,  consul  general  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

.  Homer  Brett,  consul  a 
Bahia. 

!  Fred  C.  Eastin. 

Allan  Dawson,  vice  consul  at 
I  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Howard  Donovan,  consul  at 
1  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Commercial  banks  in  Chile  and  their  capital  in  relation  to  the 
creation  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Chile. 


C.  F.  Deichman,  consul 
general  at  Valpamso. 
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Reports  received  to  December  15,  1925 — Continued. 


Subject 


COLOMBIA 

Statistics  of  exports  during  the  months  o(  July,  August,  and 
^ptember,  1925. 

Progress  of  Colombia’s  foreign  loan . , . 

Financial  situation  of  Colombia . 

COSTA  RICA 

Effort  to  increase  volume  of  tourist  business . 

CUBA 

Market  for  radio  equipment  on  the  Isle  of  Pines . 

Isle  of  Pines  vc^ttable  crop  for  1925-26 . 

Early  grapefruit  crop  of  Isle  of  Pines . 

Egg  production  on  the  Isle  of  Pines . . 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC 

Quarterly  report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  Santo 
Domingo  consular  district. 

Itoad  construction . . . 

Tobacco  crop  and  exports . . . 


PANAMA 

Review  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Colon  consular  district, 
quarter  ended  Sept.  30. 

October  report  of  commerce  and  industries  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 


PARAQUAT 

Law  No.  773  of  Sept.  3,  1925,  creating  an  office  of  patents  In 
Paraguay. 

1924  report  of  the  Banco  Agricola  del  Paraguay . 

PERU 

Excerpt  from  “Commerce  and  Industries”  for  September,  1925.. 
URUOUAT 

Executive  of  Uruguay  authorixed  to  license  foreign  vessels  for 
Uruguayan  coasting  trade. 

Sanitary  requirements  in  Urumay  concerning  imported  sugar... 
Craft  for  maritime  sports  admitted  into  Uruguay  free  of  duty... 

New  wool  clip  of  Uruguay.......... _ _ _ ........ _ 

Fluctuations  in  foreign  exchange  in  Uruguay  during  September. 
Government  of  Uruguay  to  import  films  showing  modem  agri¬ 
cultural  methods  of  the  UnitM  States. 

New  registrations  of  .American  trado-marks  in  Uruguay . . 

Cost  of  transporting  cattle  and  sheep  to  market  in  Monte^deo.. 

VENEZUELA 

Coffee  report  for  Maracaibo  district  for  October . 


Date 

Author 

Oct. 

30 

Charles  Froman,  consul  at 
Buenaventura. 

Nov. 

13 

Alfred  Theo.  Burri,  consul  at 
Barranquilla. 

Nov. 

14 

Do. 

Nov. 

3 

Henry  S.  Waterman,  consul 
at  San  Jose. 

Nov. 

6 

Sheridan  Talbott,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Nueva  Qerona. 

Nov. 

10 

Do. 

Nov. 

12 

Do. 

Nov. 

19 

Do. 

Oct. 

1 

Raymond  O.  Richards,  vice 
consul  at  Santo  Domingo. 

Nov. 

6 

W.  X.  Bickers,  consul  at 
Puerto  Plata. 

Nov. 

19 

Do. 

Nov. 

14 

William  P.  Robertson,  vice 
consul  at  Colon. 

Nov. 

17 

H.  D.  Myers,  consul  at 
Panama  City. 

Oct. 

19 

Digby  A.  Willson,  consul  at 
Asuncion. 

...do. 

.... 

Do. 

Oct. 

28 

James  Picken,  vice  consul  at 
Callao-Lima. 

Oct. 

15 

0.  Gaylord  Marsh,  consul  at 
Montevideo. 

...do. 

Do. 

Oct. 

17’ 

Do. 

Oct. 

23 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Oct. 

’27' 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Nov. 

"i 

Do. 

Nov. 

7 

Alexander  K.  Sloan. 

pBui  -.imm . 


